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With this issue UNitry enters upon its Seventh Year 


of existence. A much larger -edition is struck off than 


usual to the end that a great many copies may fall into hands’ 


unaccustomed to the paper. For the benefit of such we will, ; 
say what is already familiar to our regular readers, that UNrry 
is most earnestly committed to the work of awakening the | 


religious life and deepening the religious feelings of those 


who find it impossible further to subscribe to creeds of ortho- 
doxy or to find a congenial home within the ecclesiastical 
[t will be the busi- 
ness of Unity in the future, as it has been in the past, to. 


enclosures of the creed-based churches. 


vivify its motto and to make these the vital banner words of a. 
movement that seeks to utilize all the results of science and 
all the forces of culture for the ennobling of life, the building | 
up of character—in short, the interests of religion. 

In and of the West, it yet aims at that breadth of sympa- 


thy and that emphasis of universal truths that will find 


friends and supporters, in the future as in the past, indepen-  ‘ 
(lent of geographical lines. Working with and for the Uni- 
tarian movement, it still secks a broader fellowship than can 
be represented by any name. 

Its contributors, Editorial and otherwise, speak for them- | 


selves alone. In this work the continued patronage and 


co-operation of old friends are confidently expected and the | 


help of new ones solicited in Sead to our merits. 
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The Christian Register says “the Arian form of Unita- 
rian doctrine has hardly any one to-day to do it reverence. 
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‘May you find God's spirit in ever increasing measure in 
all matter and in all men,” is a suggestive and “devout seu- 
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school children to study at home. 
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tence which we find printed in a private letter of Mozot a 
dar published in the Friends’ ie art 6 


A committee of ra School Board of Milwaukee } hav 
reported emphatically against the encouragement of f 
say that “ it 
physically and mentally injurious and ought to be abandor 
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The School Board of Flint, Mich., has recently order ¥ 
the teachers to give oral lessons on the effects of alcohol and 
narcotics, in the public schools. Let this be done every 
where, in the spirit of the severest science only, and them 
will be a manifest growth of cleanliness and sobriety in the 
rising generation. ee 

About $39,000 in cash was taken out of the letters ¢ 
signed to the Dead Letter Office last year. Much of 
without an adequate clue as to whence it came. If ft 
Editor of this paper had one-third of that amount his ide 
"hurch-building would become a reality in the vicinity 


Oakwood Boulevard in this city before the first of June. 
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The Editor of the Christian Register rebukes the ¢ ro) 
ing immorality of newspaper exaggeration in an editorig 
on Newspaper Mythology. Why is not this a ttn 
motto to be hung up in the editorial sanctum of e 
| newspaper | ?— 

‘ The function of a newspaper is to ‘record histe y. 
not 86 gin nor invention. Ke 
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Among the numerous anecdotes told of Wendell P 
since his death, that related by Mrs. Howe at the 
‘Sen memorial ‘will have a peculiar relish for Uni 
Mr. Phillips was an orthodox, and a fricnd meeting him 
day on the street in company with Theodore Parker’a aid 
the latter, ‘“ You must not corrupt this man’ 8 orthodoxy 
is of great service to the ee aeons cause. 2 
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The fav orite motto of the late Charles Kingdagil 
‘Be strong.” The fullest strength suggests the 
motto of Robertson, “ Manly independence comes — 
without manly dependence.” The highest courage is b 
not of our finite energies, but from a sense of the infi 
Tesources, a part of which we are. This gives a Cor : 
not only to do, but when it must be to wait, and as ¥ 
Browning said, “Sit beneath His stars,” and not be i 
patient that we are nothing.” St 


_ We arrive at our hope and faith in the inward and lastin 
verities of the soul by lines quite different from me x 
those set forth in the Religio-Philosophical Journal. — 
columns speak of many things we do not profess to ah 
petent either to deny or affirm; but we do undensteadl 
wish: to express our appreciation of the valiant way in 


| this sheet undertakes to suppress shams and rebuke ie 
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Anything from Barnum’s White Elephant up to the “vic- 
' tim of all-believing credulity of things seen at seances,” the 
- editor stands ready toexpose. The last issue at hand boldly 
 arraigns no less than five persons well known in the spirit- 
- ualists’ ranks by name, charging them with a want of moral 
> edleanliness or intellectual vigor which would entitle them to 
+s public confidence. This is a valuable though thankless 
» work, and we commend the courage and integrity of our 
a exchange. 
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“In this country there is absolutely no reason except 
-* native incapacity to prevent any man from beceming a cap- 

- jtalist,’” says a writer in the Atlantic Monthly. Unless it be 
> a desire to become something else than a capitalist, we should, 
» add. We do not say Setter, but time permits the doing of 
but few things well in this world, and there are many men 
who make honest choice against money-getting. It ought 
* also to be a contented choice. Asone of our Unitarian Min- 
- ister lately pointed out, speaking on a similar theme, the 
man who chooses the pursuit of material gain must not com- 
plain if he is not also able to acquire the results of other 
pursuits, as those of culture and study ; nor should the student 
~ and man of letters, or he who is devoted to high moral aims, 
_ fret over the loss of that external prosperity he has taken no 
pains to win. 
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~— The Northwestern Christian Advocate quotes approvingly 
' the position of Brother Wendte as reported by a Chicago 
_ Tribune interviewer concerning the danger of Catholic in- 
fluences in the government should Gen. Sherman be made 
"President. We share with these brethren the distrust of 
© any religious “interference” at the White House. Methodist 
is > . ° . . 
_ or Unitarian manipulation is as reprehensible as Catholic, 
\ but it will not do to forget that the Catholic church of the 
~ 19th Century is not the Catholic church of the 17th, still 
- less of the 14th. Should Gen. Sherman be the large-mind- 
ed philosopher and statesman necessary to make a great 
> President for us, we should regret any denominational cry 
- against him. Next to Catholicism, Methodism has shown 


AN "an aptitude for political manipulation in this country. 
=; @& These forces are to be kept out of politics not by denouncing 

y) ; "them but by ignoring them. Let us pitch our tunes on a 

AN @- higher key and move the previous question of excellency and 
7 competency in every case. 
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Gir ~ If an apt comparison were always a sqund argument, the 


~ world would have proceeded at a more rapid pace in the de- 
~ velopment of a logical understanding. The editor of the 
_ Advance finds a new reason for accepting the doctrine of 


scripture infallibility by likening it to a ship's cable, the 
‘strength of which lies in the whole cable, and not in any of 
3 ~ the separate strands. So the truth of the dogma of infalli- 


” bility is to-be found not in any one of the tests which may 
“be applied to the biblical record, but to the combined proofs 


: furnished in the entire text. t-is doubtless true that the 


' whole is stronger as well as greater than any of its parts, 
bearing in mind the important proviso that the parts are 
~ guch as contribute to perfect unity of design and purpose, 
_ and not the ill-matched consequence of accidental arrange- 


ment. Yet the admission of our neighbor that the theologi- 
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miracle strand, or the prophecy-fulfillment strand, for there 
are many signs of undue wear and tear in this cable, and the 
conviction grows stronger that it will soon have to be re- 
placed entirely. 


Mr. Farrington’s English letter in the Christian Register, 
always interesting reading, is peculiarly suggestive in the 
issuevof the 14th ult., in the way he gathers the striking 
evidence that the thoughtful life in England to-day is more 
radically democratic and aggressively socialistic in the best 
sense of that word than the republican United States itself. 
Henry George's book, he tells us, has been read by the 
thrifty and thinking middle classeverywhere. Ministers have 
used it in their class work. Sunday School teachers have 
used it as their text book and the reception of the author 
has been enthusiastic. 

In London Philip Wicksteed and Stopford Brooke*have 
been preaching on the practical side of Christianity, urging 
their belief in the possibility of redeeming life in this world, 
and William Morris and Prof. Blackie have been lecturing 
in the same line in Manchester. All this shows the hope- 
fulness of a noble discontent which it is most sad if the 
United States be wanting in. Only the ages of ferment 
are the ages of growth. Those whom we call agitators to- 
day, we shall probably call prophets to-morrow. 
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“When you have to give up what your mother taught 
you, do it honestly but do not say much about it publicly.” 
This is the rather unique canon of honesty laid down b 
Dr. Curry in his recently exposed speech before the Method- 
ist ministers in this city. It was-at a closed meeting of 
ministers. He did not mean to say what he did about “old 
wives’ fables’ in the Old Testament, etc., publicly, but the 
stenographer happened to be there, and he through the help 
of Dr. Thomas, the papers and others, has made this standard 
of honesty notorious. There is abundant evidence, though, 
that the novelty of this kind of honesty lies in its publication 
only. There are too many preachers standing in the pulpit 
to-day who do a great deal of honest thinking upon serious — 
subjects, but alas, “do not say much about it publicly.” 
Pray, who is this “public” that has a right to defraud the 
world of this honest thinking and to check the progress of. 
humanity by such suppression? Let Dr. Curry and his 
valorous but discreet followers beware, for there are other 
reporters than stenographers— 

‘Recording chief inquisitors, 
‘‘Who go about and take account 
“Of all thought, said and acted, then go home, 


“And write it fully to our Lord, the King, 
‘‘Who has an itch to know things, he knows why.’’ 


The sin of plagiarism is as difficult to define as to punish. 
A writer, joining in a discussion on this subject in the 
Literary World, attempts a definition which describes it as 
“consciously appropriating the writing of others without 
credit, and independent of plot.” The final saving clause 
is added because it is. the similarity of plot in the works of 
different - writers which oftenest bites down upon them 
the grave.charge of plagiarism, where, were the circum-. 
stances better understood, the case would be sufficiently 
explained in the term “parallelism,” since “plots must 
be —— as public property—the raw material of fiction 
and the drama.” Some one has said that there are but three 
original plots to all the. love-stories that were ever written, 


\\ _ eal cable must not be tested by a single strand is likely to 
Z | aise grave apprehensions in the minds of those dwelling in 
ris the ark of salvation to which it is attached, and suggests the 
S// inquiry which strand is in danger of giving way first, the 
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all the rest being but elaborations of one of these three. 
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tion as an original creative artist jhas not been injured 


_and the advancing decrepitude of old age narrowed their 
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Shakespeare, as everybody knows, drew most of his plots 
from the fertile fields of medizeval romance, yet his reputa- 


thereby. But the young writer, ambitious to win a place. 
in the world of fiction, will make rather sparing use of such | 
examples, and prefer to draw upon his own powers of, 
observation rather than that second-hand knowledge of life | 
and men found in books. Then, though there may still be | 
often found a striking similarity in the scenes and incidents | 
described by two authors, yet the individuality of the pro-' 
ductions of each is likely to remain unimpaired. 
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“The more a young man knows himself the less he will 
love himself,” says the Watchman, the bi-weekly publication 
of th@Y. M. C. A., adding, “the more he knows of Christ 
the more he will love him.”” The first sentiment ig doubt- 
less. true in a certain sense, but its opposite is also true, or | 
should be, for the more a. young man knows himself the | 
more he ought to respect and honor himself. A proper re-| 
gard for self based on a just knowledge of our merits and | 
defects, and in no way to be mistaken for vain self-esteem, is | 
one of the primary qualifications of happiness and usefulness. | 


Self-respect is a necessary virtue and one of the foundation | general way about the reforms this movement had aceom* 
That is a false and pernicious theology | plished for women. In the address delivered by Mrs. Ednal 
which teaches man to abase and despise himself. Humility D. Cheney, at the memorial meeting of Chunder Sen hel 
is a fair trait in any one, but it should be of that kind de-| at Parker Hall, Boston, and reported in the Jndex, we leart 
scribed by Mrs. Browning, which “ keeps the feet low but the | something of the details of this work. The elevation of the 


stones of character. 


forehead high.” The fawning servility of a Uriah Heep is 


nowhere to be more distrusted than when it assumes the | 


vuise of religious meekness. 
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In the assassination of Mr: and Mrs. James L. Willson, of | 


Winnetka, Lls., the details of which atrocity have been 


heralded far and wide through the columns of the daily pa-- ; » ¥ . 
pers, our Unrry household has lost two most loving, apprecia- | ucational privileges. The marriage abuses demanded aes 
tive and generous friends. They in connection with Artemas @tention, the worst of which ts the marriage of childre 
Carter, Gilbert Hubbard, D. P. Wilder, all now of sainted and | The teachings of the Brahmo Somaj were strongly opposes 
blessed memory, were chiefly instrumental in building the | this custom, as was for the most part their practice 


little Unitarian chapel at that place and founding the little whereupon ensued S 
‘of the “reformed marriages. 


suciety which the Editor of this paper served during the 
first year of his ministerial life, 1870-71. When the shift- 
ing activities of our western life carried most of the mem- 
bers of this little society away from the beautiful suburb, 


range of activities and limited the circle of fellowship, Mr. 
and Mrs. Willson still continued to bear the riper and rarer 
fruits of the liberal religious faith, sympathetic, rational and 


his future political training, are set aside in favor of the re- 
mote and dry themes of ancient history. There is no sub-— 
ject of less interest to a bright active youth than this same” 
ancient history, which, as it is usually taught, appears but™ 
an ei dless series of unmeaning names and dates. On the 
contrary, whatever pertains to the life of to-day may be made,” 
in the hands of an intelligent, sympathetic teacher, of 


sorbing interest to the child, and the means for the acquit 2. y 
ment of much needful information which will be of use to, 
him his life through. The most enlightened method of 
teaching geography is that which begins with the pupil's 
, ‘ : . ae 
own street and number, and reaches, by a widening rad 
through his town, county and state, out to the wor! 
beyond. It is so with history, which is best taught whe 
taught backwards, beginning with the events of contemp 
oraneous history, locating their causes in events which ha 
preceded them and so, reversing the old forms, back from 
Lincolyto Lycurgus. 7 


During the visit of Mr. Mozoomdar to this country, am 
in the information that was gathered with respect to the 
work and aims of the Brahmo Somaj, much was said in @ 


condition of women was seen in the very beginning of the 
new movement, says Mrs. Cheney, to be a necessary condition 
to its existence. It was through the exertions of Ran 
Mohun Roy that suttee burning was abolished, which wa 
late as 1829. It was he also who gradually perst 
women to take a more active part in religious jiale 
and festivals, which naturally lead to a desire for higher ed=™= 
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along struggle for the legal recagniti 
The Brahmo Somaj has it 
‘female improvement department,” and “ femalenormal an 
adult school.” * At the present time the universities are ope 
to women. These reforms have been accomplished at 
cost of arduous and unremitting effort on the part of the 
advocates, but the success and progress they have attain 
shows, as Mrs. Cheney says, that “sometimes the wor 
moves as fast in the Eastern as the Western Hemisphere 
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devoutly earnest. Let not their violent end mar the serene 
lessons of their lives. The red hand of the assassin should. 


not obscure the geniality and the intelligence that in spite organ of Episcopalians, to throw itself into a two-colu 
of the fell deed, prove human nature to be something very editorial against Unitarianism. With commendable literary« 
kind, very promising, something sacred, ever akin to the igence it quotes from Carlyle, Dr. Putnam, Springfield Re- 


divine. 


The subject of new and better methods of teaching history 
in our public schools is one of growing frequency of discus- 


sion in the press and among educators, and a mahifest ten- 
dency is noted to take hold of the problem at the “smaller 


end.” The period of school-life having been found inade- 
quate to supply the mind of a boy with a complete knowl- 
edge of history from tho time of Lycurgus to Lincoln, the 
result has been that the former has received all the attention 
and the latter none. Near and important subjects, those 
bearing directly upon the pupil’s natural life and history, and 


It is now the turn of our neighbor the Living Church, t ‘ 


publican and other sources, to substantiate its estimate of con 
tempt for the men and movement represented by this word 
It isa fine illustration of dogmatic writing, redolent wi 
the pious misinterpretation that is apt to characteris 

such. We will not attempt to answer the platitudes about 
“Unitarian denials,” and the like. The final upshot . 
the matter is simply that this sheet does not like Unitarians 
and does not. believe in Unitarianism, a fact which migh 
have been safely assumed before the writing. — It is equ lly 
_safe to assume that we have as little respect tor Eviseopali: 
pretentions, and have as little expectation of growth an 
spirituality out of their dogmas and formalities, but we will 


‘WS ty to keep good-natured about it and will look for points of | attention to the particular loss and suffering to our own 
} ment rather than difference. We do heartily agree | household of faith occasioned by the immersion of the 
* ~ with this article that those “who sincerely worship desus | church and homes of the Unitarian Society at Marietta, 
. Christ as the Savior of men and have the same feeling of Ohio. The faithful minister, ‘Rev. J. T. Lusk. wrote us 
ndence upon his self-sacrifice and relation to his incar- from the second floor of the parsonage, where “ books, house- 
ay nation” that Episcopalians have, “have very little compre- hold goods, and family were huddled together” with three 
- hension of the meaning of Unitarianism.” The editor | feet five inches of water on the first floor. He says: 
- thinks there are such who think themselves Unitarian. W e| Here we shall have to remain for several weeks under many 
~ do not know who they are. We agree with the editor that | disadvantages. We have not seen the sun for eight days, and the 
nitarians, in common with Episcopalians, need to deepen | sky is still cloudy and threatening. The water is eight or nine 


feet higher than last year. There is fifty-three feet of water in 
s vp ( | 
~ their religious life, enlarg e their vision, and redouble their the channel, which in summer seldom exceeds three feet. Most 


~ teal. They are not nearly as good as we wish they were. | of our bridges are gone, many houses upset, two-thirds of Mari- 
‘By ce This 1 issue of the Livi tng Church seems to be in a queru- | etta is under water, ten or twelve feet of water on Main Street. 
% 8 spirit all round. It finds much to quarrel with within | The flood filled our vestry, Sunday School, social rooms, etc., 
% own fellowship as well as without. All this is well if it. forced up the main floor of the church, breaking it in the middle, 


ie ‘< : _| crept up twenty inches on the organ, and into the church library. 
Be prines oe vec i a thirst for perfection unde-| _As a society and as individuals the faithful few here lose heavily. 
“Man y ones neig 


How much we fear to know; but this added to the personal loss 
of the lesser floods last year and the one of three years ago, to 


Th i ——T 1 19 a | S89 nothing of the unavoidable loss in other ways, is such a 
mee gem se: eet — <a —_ pul 4 strain upon the resources of our people that I am afraid they 
_ question to the conscience: Should not every one of our may not have courage to go on. I have not the heart to 


churches or Omiy Clubs, scattered through the West, add leave them wnder such stress of weather. If any aoa of the 
eS just such a “* Post- Office Mission” as the Cincinnati peo-| cwuse we try co represent will lend a helping hand, will be 
= have, to its regular church or club life : ? There are sel-| ™°re than welcome. Perhaps the water and the mud will make 


us all more at one—bring those far distant in space closer 
dom more than half a dozen such societies to a State. so together in love. B 


© that each could have charge undisturbed of its own ward ! _ When this flood came I had not been able, on account of sick- 
Ap ntly, one woman with time and tact,a very few dollars, ness for two weeks, to preach. We shall have to forego church 
fy aheart for the work. is all that is ional to, at least, be- 2nd Sunday school, and sewing school, ‘or weeks, perhaps 
gin it. No small outlay, such a woman! but surely hint months, with the feeling hanging over us that we may not be 


able to resume at all. But we will, if we can, keep the flag 
‘ -ehurch contains that woman, or else combines in several flying. 1 would rather go down with the ship that struggled 


eh equivalents—and that might be better still. Material bravely with the wind and waters than put off in a boat, leaving 
for the work is ready now in the A. U. A. tracts, to be | the faithful crew to shift for themselves and perish at their post. 
: ined for the asking, and in the Unity Mission tracts. | I have written this under many inconveniences, and in the absence 
costing 23 cts. each, when ordered in tens. Two lists of of sunlight, surrounded with muddy, angry water, floating houses, 
such Fe cerial pe te Cvaud te tie paper, as well as a report be ences, pon Tyee of all kinds, and it may be less cheerful 
eo than you would wish 
+. 3 ’ 2 ° ° ° 
, a = oe eT eins wine then sesheda monn oo ce} We need not add a word to make emphatic this touching 
e s plea. Last summer, when a cyclone carried away the 
_ devise their own. Probably few editors will object to inelud- *. .- eT bent a Mi 
the additional three lines of advertisement in the usual "'"S COUFCD OF out a ee: eee 
= day notice: here and there through the State some -announeement of the fact was sufhicient to bring quick and 
~ friend can probably be foun d glad to pay Rods nha ethenias. adequate relief largely through this office. Here is a case 
4g oy 2h peep ‘allan ilk eet ain of equally urgent—one that appeals with equal force to Uniry 
oe _ tiseme pepet « readers, because it is equally removed from the lines of 
% poem glad to welcome such pamphlets, but unlikely to acacia titel : 
of or apply for them. No great result can be expect- ©" a ‘ 


) rother Thaver. of Cincinnati. writes us: “We wi 
ie at the best; but help to several scores of outsiders in bes wener -Shayer, 0 } ee os ws: We will 
a raise at once a hundred dollars at least for the Marietta 

year, and a warmer interest in the faith among the in- 


: Church.” Will not all of our churches in the West think 
‘giders is enough to repay costs to any church or club that! . “opie ‘~ Mpa De abe ile 
“ es vd een ae eel it t 1elr duty to take up a collection the very next Sunday, 
= ‘or in some other way remember the needs of the Marietta 
Society? All contributions in money sent to Joseph 
Shippen, Esq., Treasurer of the W. U. C'., Portland Block, 
or to this office, will be duly acknowledged i in these columus 
and credited to the societies in the general report of the 
year’s work. Contributions in kind, clothing, books, ete.., 
consigned directly to Rev. J. T. Lusk, Marietta, Ohio, will 
; be sure, of receiving wise administration. 
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_ The thing is so simple that there is yet time before the 
= mext Western Unit. Conference in May to try it experiment- 
| ; and at the Conference those interested might confer 
Pia , ; | sift their wisdom and their foolishness, their successes: 
d their disappointments, and learn from one another bet- 
x ways. And yet no one had better try the simple thing | - 
~ who can be disappointed easily, or who, because it seems so | 
+ simple, will not lie awake a night or two upon it, thinking 
ee first 3 | 
at Ifa man have not found his home in God, his manners, 
i Te 30 not necessary for us to speak of the general a BO forme of speech, the turn of his sentences, the build (shall 
tation occasioned by the high floods on the Ohio river. Our)! say?) of all his opinions, will involuntarily confess it, let 
Seeders are already made sadly familiar with these details him brave it out how he will. — Emerson. 

ol the daily papers. They have also doubtless noticed how. 
apt and full the tides of sympathy have set in towards | Discharge aright 

sufferers, and we hope have contributed their full quota The simple dues with which each po is rife. 
toranl the beneficent stream. But it is for us to call — Schiller. 
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NEW TRACTS. 


It is time that Unrry should magnify her children a 
little to make them better known. The series called the 
“Unity Mission” tracts is intended to supply material for | 
just such Post Office work as Miss Ellis describes so well in 
another column, to give fresh answers to the question, 


books, besides tracts, serials, Sunday School man 


“What is Unitarianism ?” ’ new illustrations of the Liberal 
faith and worship and life. 

It is the happy fact about Unitarianism that it unites 
two parties in itself, the one more conservative in thought, 
and centering in the East, and nobly represented by the old 
and honored American Unitarian Association; the other 
more radical in thought and tending to center in the West 
and to be represented by the Western Unitarian Conference. 
It is the fact, too, that the name “Unitarian” belongs with 
equal and now with almost equally acknowledged right to 
both these parties, the one exhibiting more the state in which, 
the other more the end tow ards Th ery of the whole body. 

The A. U. A. has and offers free, a goodly set of tracts, | 
written mostly by our elder men. And some of these are, 
more or less, specific summaries of faith. 
vice is by no means over, Kast or West. The Cincinnati 
list (see Miss Ellis’s: article ) is largely made up of them. 
not all of us can send wad statements out with satisfaction 
to voice our faith to-day. Twenty years and the world alters 
in an age so alive as ours. Changes in the churches round. 
about confront us, old problems assume new proportions, | 
new problems arise beyond the church-yards in the fields of 
science and literature. The A. U. A. has already lived 
through one or two eras of tract-life. Its early lists contain 
scores, good in their time, that it hardly cares to offer now. 
The tracts now mainly offered wage no more the morning 
battle of the Bible-texts; they represent the broadly liberal 
mid-day thought of the post-Parker time. But still the day 
keeps coming! These are not “pale negations,” by any 
means; but they seem—to some of us—pale affirmations. The 
thought halts; the feeling lacks in glow. Will not the A. 
U. A seek; from these same honored writers and from others, 
to voice the faith anew, and put more joy, more song, more 
marching-song, into its arguments, give Grospels for Epistles, 
or, if Ejfistles, not leave its own eighth-chapter-of-the- 
Romans out? 

A high calling! Will “Unity Mission” reach the mark? 
We doubt it much. But it puts forth a handful of tracts 
to serve, as they may, a present want for such as feel the 
want. Seven are ready now. 

Nos. 1,2 and 3 have a certain sequence of their own. 
No, 1 is a glowing statement setting forth the main beliefs 
of “Natural Religion’’ in a nineteenth century ; it is a private 
letter written to an asking friend, made public, and the per- 
sorial elements are purposely left in. Then No. 2 sets forth 
“the Religion of Jesus,” in one of H. M. Simmons’ clean 
analyses ; it has the sparkle that well-cut angles give. And 
if “ Natural Religion’’ be essentially the same as the “ Reli- 
gion of Jesus,” is the latter the same as ‘‘Unitarianism ?” 
No. 3 helps a reader in a dry but practical fashion, to 
answer that question for himself, (1) by dotting down in a 
thumb-nail sketch the history and principles of those whose 
faith bears that name; (2) by printing as representative 
statements the bases of nine Unitarian Conferences, ete., 
and six recent church-covenants, all these belonging to the 
West, and the short affirmation of beliefs unanimously 
adop ted by the New Hampshire Unitarian Association in 
the " Bast (3) by printing a classified list of some sixty 


| its printing, 


Their day of ser-| 


But | in early Christian centuries; how the Reformation dem 


,| the rim of broadening Orthodoxy in both England } 


which illustrate the Unitarian thought, worship i 
The whole thing, six pages long, makes a tiny guide-book 
the subject. These three tratts (Nos. 1, 2, 3) we rec 
mend to be sent together to those who would Cn 
details of the belief in comparison with other Chu 
but the strong emphases, the range of thought, the 1 
and the tendencies, of the more radical Unitarianism 
day. Each one costs 5 cts., ten copies for 25 cts. 
you can mail the three together to your friend for one ¢ 
No. 4 is “About Prayer.” One friend answers the ¢ 
tion, Shall we pray? Another, What does prayer do for ms 
A third, How pray? And then five hymns of pe 
added. The several answers do not quite 
another, and it is “Unitarian” that they should not. 
No 5 is Mr. Blake’s Western Conference sermon of Ii 
on one io, life’s great problems, “the Power of the 
If this notice reaches any who heard it and contributed | 
they are hereby invited to claim their —_ 
postal card sent to Unity office. “% 
No. 6 sets forth in still a different way “the Sto and fl sh 
Principles of Unitarianism.” Beginning with the Bible Us 
tarians, it tells how the doctrine of the Trinity rose and gi 


i 


a 


and found Unitarian martyrs; and how, since then, a parts 
America has acc epted the name and become the little ] 
Church of modean Christendom, with “Freedom, Felle 
and Character in Religion” for its central principles. 

No. 7 is called “the Growth of Faith,” again by Sim 
clear and strong. He shows how Faith underlies all k 
ledge, how Science is really a greater truster than all 1 
Churches, and how its faith is ever growing from large} 
larger measure. And then he compares specific bel 3 
the older Christianity and the new, pointing out that in eag 
case the new vision is the larger vision. 

Only these seven yet. Other tracts will follow the 
“Unity Mission,’ as opportunity is opened. Will 
tell us what are needed next? 
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A SILENT REVOLUTION IN RELIGIOUS — 
THOUGHT. 


The most significant magazine article thus far publi 
this year is probably Herbert Spencer’s “Religion: 
trospect and A Prospect’ in the January number 0 
Nineteenth Century. Not that this voluminous col 
facts and tireless systematizer of the knowledge of # 
past and present has the spiritual consciousness or relij 
insight necessary to give to his words on this subject, eit 
the } power or the penetration of a great prophet like Ex 
son, although the prophet in reading even his words om 
subject will recognize both power and penetration; I 
cause we have at last the clear, manly testimony of the g 
philosopher of Evolution that this theory instead of 
antagonistic to religious sentiment and destructive tor 
gious thought is, on the contrary, most hospitable to b 
In this article the author shows that the “ religious cons 
ousness instead of passing away, must continue to oxi 
in that the conceptions of God and spiritual : 
their rudest forms contained an indestructible g 
truth, and that ‘ the conception which has been er 


from the beginning must go on enlarging until it bec 
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* @ consciousness which transcends the forms of distinct 
' thought, though it forever remains a consciousness.” Again 
» hesays: “ Those whothink that science is dissipating reli- 
gious beliefs and sentiments, seem unaware that whatever 
| Of mystery is taken from the old interpretation, is added to 
~ the new.” Both physical and metaphysical inquiries tend 
a More and more, he tells us. “to transfigure nature,’ which 
» of course includes human nature. Higher faculty and 
) deeper insight will raise, not lower, the religous sentiment, for 
/ amid the growing mysteries, there will remain the one abso- 
Pdute certainty that we are ever in the presence “ of’ an 
4 nfinite Eternal Energy from which all things proceed.” 
“Hh reading this articie of Mr. Spencer's, it is encouraging 
“to sée that to a large extent in some quarters at least, his 
ecies have aiready become histories, and that the 
of the new thought has already, to many of 
readers, become the inspiration of the new faith. John 
Fiske, the ablest interpreter/of the theory of evolution on 
"this side of the water. in his address at the farewell dinner 
Vgiven to Herbert Spencer in New York, November, 1882, 
~ said : 
; Religion] shall have been expounded and illustrated with 
"due thoroughness, as it will be in the next few years, I 
sure it will be generally acknowledged that this great 
her's services to religion have been no less signal than his 

ices to science, unparalleled as these have been in all the 
f > of the world.” It is difficult to realize how the old 
“conceptions of sudden creations, abrupt revelations, &c. Xc.. 
‘have dropped out of the living thought of the world, not 
"because they have been disproved but because they have 
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way that the beliefs in witchcraft, ghosts, and the 
: arts were left behind in ages gone. So silent and 
» subtle have been the workings of these forces that even the 
‘most alert do not fully realize the extent of the movement. 
- Last summer M. J. Savage, whose publications have done 
“go much to popularize the thought of evolution in reli- 
‘gion, in a sermon on the ninth anniversary of his appear- 
“ance in a Boston pulpit ventured the assertion that he was 
the first minister so far as he knew, in America or Europe, 
“who had frankly and publicly accepted the truth of evolu- 
‘tion, making it the basis of his pulpit teachings and attempt- 
ing something like a reconstruction of theology in consist- 
‘eney with it.” 
’ In our issue of July 16, we ventured to say that the 
work had begun earlier than Mr. Savage had supposed. For 
the sake of verifying our personal impression, we solicited 
from the active mivisters in the Western Unitarian fellow- 
‘ship an answer to the following questions : 
> 1. Do you believe in the general Philosophy of Evolution? 
2. If so, when did you begin to make it the basis of your 
vyegular teachings, attempting a reconstruction of Theology to 
accord with it? ; 
es Twenty-four ministers responded, and their answers have 
2 been lying in our drawer for several months. We now summon 
“them to this impromptu symposium without asking leave, 
believing that these preachers will be glad to give their testi- 
my with that of Herbert Spencer, John Fiske, M. J. Sav- 
‘age, and a large number of ministers in the so-called orthodox 
“as well as the liberal ranks, to the “essential piety of modern 
) science,” and to the growing sanctity of life in a growing 
“universe. ‘There is a touch of tenderness and sacredness to 
th s list when we remember that one of the witnesses has 
ready given his life as a pledge of his sincerity, finding, as 
who knew him can doubt, his a faith good to die by 
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“ When this subject [the Relation of Evolution to | 


supplanted, ‘‘stranded on the shores of time’ in the | 


———— 


as well as to live. _The numbers in the answers correspond 
to the questions above. 


Abbott, Alonzo F., St. Joseph, Mo. 

1. Yes. 

2. As soon as I understood it. The truth of the gradual de- 
velopment of all the physical forms—and I believe spiritual 
forms as well—of the universe was to my experience an evolu- 
tion. It came on as the dawn and not as a flash of light out of 
the darkness. Among my notes | find that I had given public 
utterance to my conviction of its truth ten years ago. But I had 
begun to reconstruct my theology, or, rather, to construct my 
doctrine of tary things, for 1 doubt if anything correctly 
called a theology is possible, and I had no reconstructing to do, 
for I never believed the Calvinistic scheme of salvation. | began, 
then, to construct my doctrine of spiritual things in harmony 
with the laws of Evolution, long before | had apprehended and 
accepted that law in the physical world. This occurrence in my 
experience I attribute to the diffusion of the thoughts of Mr. 

Emerson, who, as it seems to me, discovered and described the 
very flower and fruit of Evolution, even before the scientists had 
explored its trunk and roots. 


Alcott, A. N., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

1. The general philosophy I think true. 

_ 2. L accepted it and began to preach its general principles as 
applicable to religion from the pulpit about seven years.ago. | 
believe that some features will be added to it and some dropped 
from it in the future. Began to make it a guide in the recon- 
struction of theology about seven years ago. 3 


| Beavis, Arthur J.. Monmouth, Ills. 
1. Yes. 
2. When I began preaching, in 1881. 


Clute, Oscar, lowa City, lowa. 

| ‘ie 3 oe 

_ 2. While a student in college, in 1860, the first edition of 
Darwin's ‘‘Origin of Species’’ came into my hands and was read 
with absorbing interest. From that time until 1867 I was famil- 
iar with the book and with the controversy it aroused. Before 
1867 I had come to the acceptance in general of the hypothesis 
of Evolution as the most rational statement of the process by 
which the Universe has come into its present condition. In 1867 
I began to preach. Have always assumed the truth of Evohi- 
tion in all my work. It is at the basis of my Philosophy of 
Things. Perhaps I ought to say that I positively taught Evolu- 
tion in the pulpit. In the summer of 1869 I gave, in the Unita- 
rian church in Vineland, N. J., a course of six lectures, in 
which 1 made a statement of the theory of Evolution, and of 
the main arguments in its favor. 


' 
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Connor, Rowland, East Saginaw, Mich. 

1. Yes. 

2. The Fraternal Association of Boston, of which I became min- 
ister after my dismissal by the School Street Universalist Chureh, 
began its meetings Sept. Ist, 1867, andin my opening sermon, 
entitled ‘“‘A Religion for To-day,’’ I clearly proclaimed the 
theory of Evolution, and during the existence of that society, 
for nearly three years, labored faithfully at a theological recon- 
struction in accordance therewith. On the 7th of Sept., 1870, I 
preached the ordination sermon of the Rey. R. R. McLeod as 
minister of the Unitarian Society at Chicopee, Mass., my sermon 
being entitled ‘‘ Evolution and the Ministry,’’ and in it I endeav. 
ored to summarize the changes made necessary alike in the min- 
istry and ir theology by the philosophy of Evolution. 

Again, | was pastor of the Unitarian Society at Milwaukee, 
Wis., during the year 1871, and attempted to reconstruct theolo- 
gy in harmony with the philosophy of Evolution. It was in the 
church here, moreover, that Prof. Fiske delivered some of the 
lectures which afterwards formed a part of his ‘‘ Cosmic Philos- 
ophy,’’ and it was here also that Professor E. L. Youmans, during 
my ministry, gave a course of lectures on the philosophy of Evo- 
lution. 


Covell, C., Buda, Ills. 

1. Yes. 

2. When I first began to read about Evolution 1 found myself 
in sympathy with it. It came to me not as something new, save 


in forms of expression, but as something I had believed in for 


years, but did not know it. 


No marked changes have taken 
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place in my methods of 
subject commenced. | find none necessary. 


Cutter, G. W. Buffalo, N. Y. 

1. Yes. 

Z. As opposed to the old theory of special creations, and as 
the best explanation of the ascent of man and of the laws and | 
processes of the natural world, I have cordially accepted it and 
preached it from the beginning of my ministry. I cannot say, 
however, that I have made it the ‘‘ basis of my pulpit preach- 
ing.”’ 1 think it would be more correct to say that my first prin- 
ciples have been those of ChriMian theism, with which I have | 
found nothing in the development hypothesis to conflict. | 


Effinger, John R., Bloomington, Ills. | 
1. Yes. 
2. Perhaps a dozen years ago. 


Elder, E. 8., Keokuk, lowa. 

The general philosophy of Evolution bears the same relation | 
to my thoughts and preaching that the Copernican system of As- | 
tronomy bears to it. Creation, a gradual process, not yet com- 
plete, has been my idea from boyhood. In the Divinity School 
(1866-1869) and in books I have found this conception wrought 
out and developed. For 14 years I have applied the philosophy | 
of Evolution to history, literature, religion, life. I have done 
this as a ‘‘matter of course.’ lam so constituted as to be 
obliged to attempt the solution of all problems by myself, hence | 
Mosaic cosmogonies, creeds, teachings, doctrines have played 
no part in the formation of my thought. 

Having never rejected any belief or theory of revelation, I have 
felt no antagonisms, and have taken it for granted that nearly 
all of the graduates of our divinity schools of the last fifteen 
years accepted and taught some phase of Evolution. 


Gannett, W. C., St. Paul, Minn. 

1. Yes, in the general method of Evolution. 

2. The question don’t apply to me. Such things don't begin, 
do they,—they erolve in most cases, do they not? Nor should 
| claim to have ever *‘ attempted areconstruction of theology.’ 
Probably I have been preaching mainly on the basis of the ‘‘Evo- 
lution’ thought ever since I began preaching, fifteen years. 


Gibbs, J. F. Greeley, Col, 

1. I accept it as a theory not yet demonstrated in all particu- 
lars or at all points. 

2. Can not give date. 


Howland, C. G. Lawrence, Kansas. 

1. Yes. 

2. My first sermon on that topic was preached July 9th, 1871, 
but I find friendly allusions to it in sermons preached some time 
before that. 


Janson, Kristofer, Minneapolis, Minn, 

Concerning the questions I have not yet made up my mind, be- 
cause | have not studied Darwin at all. This question is not neces- 
sary inmy work now. My imagination and my whole mind op- 
pose the thought of evolution, so you may say I have a prejudice 
against it, but I never utter this prejudice, only tell my country- 
men that many Christian people, especially among our Unitarian 
friends, share that opinion, and many oppose it. 


Learned, J. C., St. Louis, Mo. 

1. 1 do—provisionally. 

3. From my earliest preaching L was influenced by it (1863, ) 
having read with great interest the ‘* Vestiges of Creation,’’ Dar- 
wih’s ‘“ Origin of Species,’ and Prof. Gray’s Review of the 
same in the Atlantic Monthly. Essays by Spencer, &e 


Mann, N. M. Rochester, N. Y. 
1. I do. 
2 In 1867. 


Miller, M. J., Geneseo, Ills. 

1. I believe. 

2. I never thought of the date; can’t remember the year even. 
It was not a sudden bound; must have had the seed planted at 
Cambridge 20 years ago, but it did not fruit much till the last 
five or possibly ten years. 


Powell, Enoch, Topeka, Kan. 

1. I do. 

2. The master at whose feet | sat in Cambridge was an Evo- 
lutionist. My own essay was devoted to proving that the need 
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instruction since the discussion of he | the religious idea. This has been at the root of all my tl ih 2 
| ical teaching since I begen to preach in 1870. 7 


| Roberts, A. A., Baraboo, Wis. 


| Sunderland, J. T.. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


| Darwin 


and so far as it was pertinent to apply the idea of growth } 


of Christianity was*the need of a more complete evolution of 


1. Yes. 

2. Such theological conceptions as I was able to form t 
leaving school at Meadville (1865) werein harmony with it a 
needed no reconstruction. : - 


Safford, Mary A., Humboldt, Iowa. 
1. Yes, in theistic Evolution. 
2. I believed it before beginning to preach. 


Savage, RK. W., Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
1. I do. 
2. When I began my pulpit work, the fall of 1881. 


1. Yes. % 
2. About 1874. ce 
Thayer, Geo. A., Cincinnati, Ohio. % 

l. Yes. 

2. Concerning my attitude towards the evolution hype 
before I thought of being a minister I had read everything upe 
's doctrine, which was issued during my youth, and 1 
felt reasonably convinced that he, better than anybody befor 
him, had found the key to the method of formation of the mat 
rial universe. So I have always plainly said in my preaching 


“ 


law to all existencies, ideas and institutions, I have very f 
made the application, particularly believing in and teaching th 
rise of man from the brute. I have never been profoundly Qn 
in Spencer, byt the evolution theory i<, as I take it, much 
same in principle with all its leading teachers, so that a folle 
of Darwin for substance of doctrine is, to all intents, a belie 
in general Evolution. a. 
Utter, D. N., Chicago, Ills. 5 
1. I do. a 
2. I was converted to Darwinism in the Divinity School 
Cambridge in the year 1869—that is, my transition to that phil 
osophy was completed in that year. I was settled, Nov. 871 
in Belfast, Me., and from the very beginning of my min try 
began to make the general philosophy or doctrine of Evolution 
the basis of my pulpit ministrations, and in my own fashion, 
believing | stood pretty much alone, tried to reconstruct 
ogy so as to make it accord with the new philosophy. I 
plainly and boldly, had a difficulty with my parish on 
of my radicalism, and left them in 1874, being in reality 
charged by them. I did not even go through the form of 
ing, nor did they publish any whitewashing commendation 
me. 
Weeks, A. M., Denver, Col. (Deceased. ) a 
1. For some eight or ten years I have accepted the theory as 
essentially sound. : wd 
2. I have never seen wherein it could justly conflict with 
rational religious faith. I have always regarded it effectir 
opening a field for a much grander conception of the Divin 
Power of the universe than any Genesis affords. In my prea 
ing, now ever since I have been regularly at it, I have 3 
ly made references’ to Evolution as a theory against which & 
serious question could be raised. In some of my sermons 
have spent the best part of my humble power in setting th 
theory forth as a light in which a better and nobler view of the 
world could be gained than by any other means.  -s 
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The affections, like argument, are made to fit the ind 
vidual. Persons of shallow nature have but little affection. 
yet are generally capable of displaying that little to the best 
possible advantage. Sometimes the affections are cut on: 
the bias, which enables them to be stretched or shrunk af 
the caprice of the possessor ; and frequently they are deep 
and strong, not easily excited, but as certainly to be relied 
on as the waters of a deep well in time of drought. <A di 
play of malevolent affections, like rain in some parts of 
the desert of Sahara, should occur but rarely in a man’s 
life time, for they are of the kind which one “ wants but: 
little here below nor wants that little long.” — From : 
Elderblow’s Journal, _ 
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THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


The May dawn overflows with song ; 
What happiness complete 

Thrills in the chirp that plain as words 
Says, “ Sweet, sweet, sweet, 

Surely our life is sweet.” 


The green frogs in the swamp lands, 
The summer evening through, 
With deep incessant note proclaim, 
“Our life is happy too, 
Yes, sweet and happy too.” 


The piping hylas sing all night, 
The chirping crickets gay 
Make us believe that busy life 

Is one long holiday— 
A sweet, long holiday. 


And flowers lift their perfumed cups 
To butterfly and bee. 7 

“ Dear heart,” they say, “this sweet June day, 
Who is more glad than we? 

So glad, so gay as we ?”’ 


And life is precious to them all, 
Beset with many an ill, 

Though troubles lurk in every lot, 
Yet life is happy still, 

Yes, sweet and happy still. 


Amidst a thousand dangers 
Our babe to manhood grows, 
Guarded unseen by love more strong 
Than even mother knows, 
Than tender mother knows. 


Then know when evil’s fraught with good, 
When even sorrows bless, 
That God who gave us life, endowed 
That life with happiness, 
Sweet life, love, happiness ! | 
JANE ANDREWS. 


A PRAYER. 


Our Father, thou strange unknown All in all, 
Thou Source and Light and Life of all that is, 
To Thee, we men and women would lift up 
Our hearts, our souls, ourselves. We would become 
More sweet, more brave, more true, we would inspire 
Our souls with loftier purposes and aims, 
Our hearts with tenderer love and charity. 
Like mountain birds who soar o’er highest peaks, 
So we would soar above this sensuous life, 


Up, up to Thee. 


Nay! nay! 
Hear not tha. prayer, O loving Father God, 
But, like the living Gods—Thy sons—we are, 
May we have sight to see, in sensuous life, 


___ . Thyself, ourselves, the wondrous, strange Divine. 


May our sealed eyes unclose, and in all life, 
In flower and tree, in bird and grazing kine, 
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Yea! in the very stones beneath our feet, 
May we behold the Deep Inscrutable. 


O God, O Allah, Father, Mother-soul,. 

More faith in Thee and in Thy sons we crave; 

| More trust and peace and sweet security, 

| Of loving children, wrapped in loving arms. 

| Our souls forget thy presence; think of Thee 

| As far away, unknown, almost unreal. 

We would tear off this veil; we would be sure 
That Thou art now and here and everywhere, 
And aught but Thee is not. 


“Unknown?” Aye! so, 
All, all unknown. And yet, to be, 
Thou,—deep, unknown Unknowable—art known 
Yea! God, within ourselves, within our souls, 
We feel Thy quickening Life. And freer way, 
A purer air and clearer, sweeter light, 
For that Divine, uplifting God within, 
We would obtain. 


Thus men and women we, 
Close held within Thyself, unto Thyself, 
And for Thyself, do pray. 


E. G. B. 


THE GLADNESS OF UNITARIANISM. 


The word “ Unitarian” is a simple, glad utterance, bear- 
ing in the derivation the meaning of the angel’s song, 
“Glory to God in the Highest, on earth peace, good will to 
men.’ It isa term which expresses a certain fact and 
belief. As a term it planted itself and still plants itself on 
the unity of God as opposed to the Trinity. Starting 
from that position, it has embraced many other points, has 
rejected much and affirmed much more. 

The word includes no finality, no bar to progress ; it deals 
with the fundamental doubt, agony and victory of our heart; 


as against that ache of humanity, which longed to embrace 
its God and twisted itself into the greater aches of poly- 
theism, it stands for the grand saying of Moses, “ The 
Lord is one God,” and for the personal comforting words 
of Christ, which made that one God, our Father, distinct 
from the Son and the Holy Ghost. 

The word rises from the heart as a quick burst of grati- 
tude, quivering with dear household memories, with brave 
struggles for the truth, with love for freedom and with 
the assurance of the individuality of each human soul. 

Unitarianism has planted itself for its permanence on 
the laws of progress and truth and has recognized the free- 
dom of the individual. It cannot be denied that churches 
here and there have established their platforms of faith, nor 
that others, led by the tempting vision of organization, 
have assumed an uniformity of consent, never however 
agreed to by the whole denomination as a body, nor by all 
churches, nor by all delegates, nor by all individuals. For 
Unitarianism never ran so counter to its congregational 
polity, nor to its law of progress and freedom as to define 
authoritatively one creed for all. 

Much of the gladness of Unitarianism lies in its width. 
It is all embracing ; it signifies a power that existed before 
humanity, greater than it in any shape; a sustaining ener- 
gy; a Father’s love ; a power, which is not man nor nature, 


but of which man and nature may partake. It deals ra- 
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tionally with temperament as a fundamental in realizing 
different points of belief, but can embrace them all within 
itself better than any other way of religion; for the partial | 
rays of each individual's truth centre in the infinite ray of 
the infinite truth of God's unity. 

We cling to the word Unitarian because it unites so much 
more than any other denominational word, for it concerns 
itself with God. It raises us above all theological divisions 
of lesser importance into that unity which says—(od is 
with this loftiness of conception, with this ecstacy of 
thought, we labor practically for each other and for Grod, 
as seemeth best to each one. Some are right wing, some 
left, one radical, another conservative, one Eastern, another 
Western Unitarian. One calls God “the moral law ;” 
another, “the infinite self-hood ;’ some speak of him as 
the “ eternal right,”’ others, as * our Father.” Each works 
with more or less “ heritage of joy’ on and up towards the 
sublimity of faith, and through into the depths of the 
primal meaning of our distinctive name. 

Unitarianism has made mistakes, it will still make them ; 
hut it will stand in the future even more than it has in the 
past, fora large liberty of thought; bending in reverent, 
adoring posture before the facts of the universe, finding 
that law is halved with love, and while waiting for further 
vision, blessing others by turning the arid places in lonely 
lives into green pastures of peace. 

The point that presses even unto agony on all minds which 
have begun to doubt, to inquire, is—where and what is 
God? Because Unitarianism can gather unto itself all the 
floating dim outlines of a Power, all the majesty of a Moral 
Law, all the fatherliness of a personal God, and can trans- 
form the impersonal “ it” of nature into “ He,” does it, in 
its sympathies and comprehensiveness. bring gladness 
with it. 

Unitarian faith includes trust in the mora!, physical and 
spiritual government of the world, it makes common sense, 
applied religion and political economy, a benificent religion. 
Religion itself is not alone the binding again of man to 
(jod, but also the re-reading of God's laws and of self-hood 
by the brightening light of science, by the purer intuition 
trained by an unselfish life. Unitarian faith is adapted to 
the human soul in its highest and lowest moods; to the 
most prosaic and weary states of mind, when we feel that 
even the lowest service for God and man is beyond our scope; 


and also to those mental conditions when again our spirit 


floats aloft amid all shining glories and the revelation 
from unseen influences is borne in upon us as a personal 
authority. 

Thus each one being his own High Priest unto God, 
Unitarians may have as many minor creeds as it. has indi- 
viduals. The discovery of truth, that each one some time 
or other makes for himself, is transmuted by his will into 
the personal force of character, and the moral law that he 


has wrested out of his own thoughts. trials and victories, 


he joyfully finds to be part of the great Mmoral law of the 
universe, which is akin with all eternal verities to God him- 
self. 

The capacity to learn the truth and to rest in it depends 
largely upon the temperament; and the power of simply 
realizing the actual, or of tdealizing that actual. The 
position of Unitarians towards Christ, largely depends 
upon the extent of the realizing or idealizing element with- 
in themselves, but their unity of position is fouud in their 
trust in the Eternal Goodness, their obedience to it and their 
reverent recognition of it by work and worship. Our Uni- 


‘tarian fathers builded better than they knew, when 


_age finds the circle of God eternally widening as He is seeni 


planted their early faith on the unity of God, the Good. 
[t harms not God, to call Him by whatever name best cor- 
responds to our present amount of belief in Him, as Lay 
Power or Person. It harms our own truth and the 
wide relations of truth, on which all language is bui 
affirm or deny one iota more than we think. To feel 
than our neighbor does not curtail our reverence for others’ ™ 
reverences ; to refrain from utterance of our earnest cons 
victions or grateful joy in our thought, from prudential o 
conventional reasons, is not loyalty to the Unitarian law @ 
truth and progress. Whichever name of God is dearest {| 
us, let us use that, while higher, wider and deeper will gr 
His unity in ways that we can not even now imagine. ~ 

To the earnest Unitarian, God is found in home ai 
country, in civilization, morality, religion, in his own & 
and above and around it. Though at first the idea of Go 
is bounded by the narrow circumference of childhood, ob 


His works and in the human soul. He who has the deepest 
sense of his own personality is he who believes most strongly 
in God's personality, which is so personal that the wor 
cannot express its own meaning. The more we suffer, 
more we rejoice, the more we dread death or the Jes 
we fearit, the more anxious we are for our en’ 
safety or the more we trust them to the unknown cha 
of life, the more does our persona] consciousness 
Giod’s personality, while we hail as further deliverer fro 
mental agony and doubt, every fresh scientific fact ¢ 
metaphysical reasoning that proves the existence of # 
one God, the Good. 
Unitarianism gladly trusts free thought, for such of. 
cessity makes itself into the law of eternal righteoust 
of freedom-bound by the eternal necessity of right; thi 
right thus made free to all. It is the religion of all ther 
who suffer and think, and brings with it the burden of self 
consciousness, of introspection and personal responsibilit 
When the doubt is solved, when faith rests on reason, whi 
we know we try even if we fail, then do we know the glad: 
ness of our religion, then do we chant our anthem of Ged 
unity. a 
Then is our religion the synthesis of our book knowledge 
of our lite experience, of our joy and grief, of our wail 
and our doing, of our battle with death or life. 
it all, with loyalty to our denominational life and to tru 
greater than any such life, and with tenderness towards ¢ 
who find God by other ways, do we, in the stillness ¢ 7 
heart, in the depth of our thought, and in the publie é 
pression of our Sunday worship, rejoice in the Gladness 
Unitarianism. ATE GANNETT WELLS. 
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*A MERE MAN.” 


_ The centuries of historic Christianity have thrown suc 
a glamour about the life and character of Jesus of Nz | 
that it is difficult for some to see the simple grandeur @ 
the man. That his character was great and commanding 
_is of course universally conceded. But it is equally @ 
tain that its simplicity and naturalness have been, 

were, distorted to many eyes, through the medium of tim 
and distance. As arock or bush or tree seen ig] 
mists or in the obscurity of an early or late twi 
pears sometimes altogether different from what it 
and may be imagined a strange or grotesque object, so th 
charming simplicity of the life of Jesus has often be 
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distorted through the dogmatic lenses of history. In the 
» darkness of a primitive period the character of the He- 
* brew prophet was conspicuous and commanding. It was 


f ‘* Fair as a star when only one 
“x Is shining in the sky.’’ 

| It was sweet, stately, strong. But still it was a human life. 
- It was the life of a man compassed with the same natural 
‘limitations, subject to the same physical diseases, open to 
>the same moral infirmities as ourselves. But so superior 
) was the soul to the sense, so transcendent was the influence 
‘of the spiritual over the physical and intellectual nature, 


hat we can but accept. the New Testament phrase—a man 


~,y 


are so familiar with human infirmity, the faults and im- 


a so large a part of our experience, that we are liable 
overlook the fact that from time to time, men of the 
> type of Jesus of Nazareth, appear upon the stage of hu- 
man history; of whom we must-say in almost unqualified 
» words, “they were perfect.” We who have seen and 
known, and might add here nearly worshipped Emerson, 
' do not find it so hard to understand this. We are indeed 
"well aware that in the biographies of Jesus as in the tra- 
» ditions of Buddha, things are written which are not record- 
- ed of common men—nmiraculous births, marvelous deeds— 
| ances of angels, ascensions into heaven, resurrections 
‘from the dead. This is the fair and fragrant bloom of 
poetry, which as naturally clusters about the massive and 
“Majestic characters of the past (especially around the 
yphets of Religion) as the clinging and graceful ivy and 
“many-colored lichens, to the walls and buttresses of old 
"abbeys and cathedrals. One would not ruthlessly destroy 
-a single spray of these charming adjuncts. But we must 
' be clear-headed enough to see, and frank enough to say, 
that this is something different from the assertion that 
» Jesus belonged to another order of beings than ourselves. 
_ We must not put hyn into a false position. We have no 
“Tight to claim for him an unnatural reverence. 

_ Thus, many account it blasphemy to speak of Jesus as 
"aman. A “mere man’ they say. As if a man, if he 
were heroic, a saintly, a god-like man, were so small or 
Mriviala thing. As if “mere men,” men of this highest 
stamp—majestic, imperial men—men like some of the dead 
“who still rule us from their sceptered urns,’ men like 
some of the living before whom we bow with profoundest 
everence, were so common. Can one read Carlyle’s book 
: , and view even with his partial and prejudicial 
‘gaze the characters of such men as Dante, Luther and 
Cromwell—marked by many imperfections—and not fee 
something of the grandeur and “dignity of human nature, 
or be conscious that he is in the presence of intellectual 
and moral giants, men who are lifted above the common 
Tevel of humanity, as Mt. Blanc or Mt. Washington is lift- 
iT. 

Ved above the plain? One does not wonder that contempt 
“has gathered about this phrase ‘“‘mere man.” There are so 
_Many men unworthy of tHe name, men without virtue, men 
‘without magnanimity, men without inspiration, men without 
Jom or love. Ten thousand such might live or die and 
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gnificent soliloquy ; but only make it ridiculous. But 
there are other men, men of mingled sweetness and strength, 
“men of wide outlook, men of lofty aims and limitless en- 
e men of such surprising power of heart and soul, 

they have justified and illustrated every syllable which 
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“tempted in all points as we are, yet without sin.” We, 


actions, not to mention the crimes of our fellow men, 


ac ‘throw a single ray of light or meaning upon Hamlet’s ' 


Shakespeare puts upon the lips of his enwrapt and illumined 
Dane : 

‘‘ What a piece of work is man! 
infinite in faculties ! 
admirable ! 
like a god.”’ 

Such a man was Jesus of Palestine. Who can tell but 
that this bard of Avon, whose wise and sweet words will 
not cease to delight our ears till death shall close their gates, 
‘drew this portraiture from his own studies of the very 
English Bible, where in the simple colors of Saxon speech 


; al 


commingled indeed with Oriental legend and Hellenic phi- 
_losophy, he saw the lineaments of the grandest character 
of the first century—the son of Joseph and Mary? 

Who can tell but that as in imagination Shakespeare 
thought of the common people, as they studied the face of 
Jesus, or a line, feature or expression, which revealed the 
parentage of Joseph, and heard them say at one moment— 
“Ts not this the carpenter's son?” and at another, ‘‘ Never 
man spake like this man’—there flashed upon him in the 
inspiration of this fine personage, the consciousness of how 
| te Da 
aman can be at once human and divine ? 

To a large and constantly increasing number of people, 
at least, this view satisfies at once the demands of the heart 
and the intellect. How much better this natural, rational 
spontaneous reverence of the soul, than the attempt to put 
Jesus with a merely mystical or unnatural condition of ex- 
istence; to say of him, as some would have us—* he is 
very (rod equal with the Father ;” or with others who have 
not mental hardihood for this assertion—he is a mysterious 
being, “‘a union of God and man—two natures in one 
person.” 

Too long has the authority rather than the reason of the 
church forced us to this position, and held us there on 
peril of denying our piety or our discipleshi 

Wm. H. Pierson. 


How noble in reason! How 
In form and moving, how express and 
In action how like an angel, in apprehension how 


} 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


A LETTER WHICH SPEAKS FOR ITSED.* 


New York, November 2, 1883. 


Dear JASPER: I am ever so glad to hear from you, 
even when you feel a little under the weather, and have no 
scolding to do, because I am not in that fight. I do not 
stake my soul or any fathom of it on our sect, only on our 
faith,—beautiful, reasonable and true,—and not yours, or 
Eliot’s or Spear’s, or that of my gentle Savage, or my ever 
dear Chadwick, or Clarke’s or Channing’s, or mine, even, if 
it comes to that, but ours. I see this faith growing and 
ripening everywhere, and so do not lose heart; and should 
not lose heart, I think, if I didn’t see it grow and ripen in 
my time. | 

When I was a child I used to play under a young oak on 
a bleak hillside, and roll my Easter egg down the slope 
from within its shadow toward the sun. When [ saw it 
again, after twenty-five years, 1 said: “ Bless me, that tree 
has grown smaller,” and said so to Master Ward, who owns 
it. “N06,” said he, ‘“ your eyes have altered ; it’s bigger, 
but you have got hold of another standard; still, I think 
we might help it, so, for your sake, I will put on some ma- 
nure.” He put on the manure, but this summer [ still said : 


*From the January number of Our Best Words, edited by Rev. 


Jasper L. Douthit. 


—_—_—_ 


“ You are that same old oak, you do not grow to suit me at 
all; you should be the king of the forest, because I love 

ou so.” And then the oak said: “ That's the trouble ; 
[ shall be the king if you will only wait half a millennium, 
and an oak with my future can afford to wait; it’s only 
those fellows over there that have no real sound heart in 
them that cannot afford to wait, and that which is clasped 


about with iron bands to keep it together; so don’t bother | 
about my leanness.’’ | 

Our faith in God, not in some dogma about his word, or | 
in any other blessed thing, but in God or his truth. The 
large, free, sweet and sure gospel of it, about which we are | 
all at one, ‘that’s growing, and acorns are being shed from it 
and borne on the wings of all the wings, and they hide 
themselves in the coverts, and sprout and strike down 
roots, and shoot up slowly towards the sun, and are trees of 
God’s planting, and that’s the gospel truth. Putnam's 
trouble was and is this: that he takes jis faith for ours, bless 
his dear heart, and so falls on that dolor. I am _ content 
(not to have a sect by and by, so that God glorify his truth, 
as he has glorified it in my day and yours), to have the old! 
oak sawn up into lumber, if those new saplings will only 
thrive ; just as when I was South, one day, I said “ All 
right,” when I saw the earthworks our boys made all over- 
grown, because the need for them had passed away. 

It is sad to hear about your old friend, always sad to hear 
of those who have to ery, “QO wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death ?” but. 
when death comes, [ believe they are delivered, poor souls, | 
for the truth is, they. are not so much sinners as victims. | 
And don’t be troubled overmuch about his loss in . other | 

ways, (yours.) I was reading the other day, of a man to. 
whom a friend said : “You “have had a lot of troubles. 3 

“True,” he answered, “but the curious thing about it is, | 
nine out of ten of them never happened, I was only afraid | 
they would.” [ have got far enough along to discount 
troubles, and say of the half of them, You are mere phan- | 
toms. And about staying, holding on, living, working, | 
being,—well, | am willing to go when I sign my name to 
this letter, but will stay as : long as the old body will let me, 
and thank God for the years. Don’t take any stock in the | 
tiredness of life, or think there is no reason save clear duty 
for holding on. ‘ There’s fennel for you and columbines 
and there’s rue for Bens and here’s some for me—we may 
call it herb, grace o' Sundays, and there’s a daisy ;’ and [ 
say they are not for the decking of our shrouds when time 
has brought disillusion, but for glorifying these dusty eom- 
mons of life we have still to cross. 

I wish I could come and see you and yours, all the way 
to the church in the woods, it would be a rare treat ; mean- 
while be assured of my steadfast love. 

And witness my hand, 


RoBERT COLLYER. 


THE SPIRIT OF JESUS. 


The spirit which was in Jesus! It was the spirit of sin- 
cerity. It was not enough for him that the outside of the 
cup and platter should be clean. It was not enough for 
him that men should abstain from outward acts of vice. 
There must be purity of heart. Thought and desire must 
be as clean as act. 

The spirit that was in Jesus! It was the spirit of inform- 
al, undogmatic religion. He tolerated forms, he tolerated 


dogmas ; but he laid no stress upon them. “ This do,” bes 
said, “ and thou shalt live.” And the doing was to be no ~ 
ceremony ; it was to be personal righteousness of heart and | 4 
life. A 

The spirit that was in Jesus! It was the spirit of com- ‘ 

uae Never was heart more deeply touched than his 2a 

uman sorrow, suffering, or sin. And his compassion knew — 
no bounds of caste or sect. Wherever there was a man sor- 
rowing, suffering, sinning, there, like a flood when winter's _ 
bars are broken, went out his tenderness. 

The spirit that was in Jesus! It was the spirit of humani-__ 
ty of brotherhood. We may reject the forms in which this — 
spirit shaped itself, but woe is unto us, if we reject thi a 
spirit,—if we can ever look upon the oppressed and miser-_- 
able, and not long to reach to them a helping hand; if we 
can ever hug our comfortable selves in selfish isolation and _ 
let the toilsome, sorrowing, struggling world sweep by ua 
unregarded. —John W.€ Thad ick. 
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POST OFFICE MISSION WORK. 


THE CINCINNATI METHODS. 


The Cincinnati Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary Conf 
ference of the Unitarian Church has been called upon to give — 

‘a mid-year word of the methods which your experience 
fe proved good ,” therefore, we again appear in the col. 
umnsof Unity. The organization of our Society has been — 
given previously. It may be well to state here, that we can 
supply any one with a notice of our work published in Usiny, . 
Nov. 16th, 1882, and, also, with the extracts from letters — 
received, which were “given in the Christian Registers of 
April 20th and 27th, 1882, and April 5th and 19th, 1883. 
Printed slips of materials used may be obtained, too, by ad- _ 
dressing the Corresponding Secretary of the W. i C.,w 
name and_address will shortly be given. The purpose 
this article is to give niethods of the Post Office Mission. = 


METHODS. 


We keep a standing, weekly advertisement in two of our 
chief daily papers—those which have the widest iredaai 
tion, one Saturday morning and the other Sunday, under” 
the head of “ Religious Notices.” One of these papers 
advertises free for us. The notice is thus: a 


NITARIAN papers, tracts, etc., sent free toany one addressing Miss § 
Ellis, Auburn Avenue. 


On receiving an application, we respond, being eed 
somewhat by the style and character of the applicnane by. 
sending one or two tracts, with acopy of the Chri 
Register, or UNITY. After sending the papers and v 
tracts for several weeks, we write a postal of inquiry as 
whether Unitarian literature is satisfactory ; and, if the — 
person cares to subscribe to either of the papers which Se 
or she prefers ; which tracts have given the most satisfac 
tion; and whether they care to borrow any books by mail, 
paying the postage on them. Frequently we receive no ~ 
reply, but mostly the answer is gratifying. If the person | 
cannot subscribe for the papers, but enjoys them, we con- ~~ 
tinue tosend them. We have gained a number of sub- 
scribers to the papers, sold some books, and loaned many _ 
from our small library, established for this purpose twig 
years since. 

In sending tracts we begin with “Unitarian Prinei 
and Doctrines,” by Rev. C. A. Brigham, the “ New Hamp a 
shire Statement of Belief,’ and “ What Do Unitarians Bead 
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 Wnitarian Principles and Doctrines, 


er The Rising Star of the Liberal Faith, 


- Unitarian Belief Stated in Bible Language, 
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lieve” —the latter by Rev. C. W. Wendte—because we 
wish, to show what our faith has grown from, and what Uni- 
tarians generally believe now. These we think fairly rep- 
resent the denominatiof ; and we have found that they all 
give general satisfaction. Next, “Why Am [ A Unitari- 
an,” by Jas. F. Clarke D. D., which is also well liked, and 
“ Diseourse on Distinguishing Opinions of Unitarians,” by 


Wm. E. Channing, D. D., as creating a thirst for his 
“Works.” Then we branch off from this into whatever 
we think best. ‘ Prayer,’ “ Inspiration,’ “One World ; 


‘One Life,’ .and * Vital Morality,” by J. May, “ An Open 
Letter,’ and “ What is Truth,” by F. L. Hosmer, have 
been read with much interest. Savage's and Chadwick's 
sermons are particularly desired by some of our correspond- 
énts; about 200 by each have been distributed. 

Promptness in replying, and regu/arity in sending papers, 
etc., will do more. towards showing our deep interest in the 
work, and bring the individual seeking into vital connection 
with the church sending the literature. A /itt/e at a time 
frequently, to insure careful and thorough reading. Ree- 
ommend books extensively. : 

MATERIALS. _ 

We have used the Christian Register, UNITY, and the 
Sower, which, alas, is no more. These papers are handed 
to us for distribution, by those who take them in our church, 
having first read them themselves. The Christian Register 
Association, and The Colegrove Book Co., publishers of the 
Uniry, also furnish us copies free, for distribution; three 
Eastern friends supply us with Registers, and two other 
friends with the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, contain- 
ing Jas. F. Clarke’s sermons. Another friend sends us 
the Unity Pulpit Sermons. Another, Rev. J. W. Chad- 
wick’s sermons. Rev. Jos. May has sent us his sermons, Rev. 
F. L. Hosmer some of his, and we have received a few of Rey. 
Chas. A. Allen’s. Have used printed sermons of Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, and of Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, in the Cincinnati 
Commercial. 


The tracts used and books sold are as follows: the tracts of 


the A. U. A. are furnished gratuitously: 


What do Unitarians Believe ” Rev. C. W. Wendt . 


Published by the Women’s Auxiliary Conference, Cincinnati, 0. These 
tracts may be obtained at five cents each, or 4.00 per hundred, by addres-ing 
the Secretary, Miss Saran E.tis, Auburn Avenue, Mount Auburn, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Tracts Published by the American Unitarian Association, 
7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Chas. A. Brigham. 
Rev. Wm. P. Tilden. 
Rev. Wm. P. Tilden. 

Why um | a Unitarian’? Rev. Jas. F. Clarke, D. D. 

The In-piration of the New Testament,. Rey. Jas. F. Clarke, D. D. 

The Scriptural Belief of Unitarians, Amer. Unit. Assoc. 

A Statement of Belief. Adopted by the N. Hampshire Unit. Assoc. 

J. C. Parsons. 
Arthur P. Stanley. 
Rev. Thos. Starr King. 

Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D. 
Rev. R. Heber Newton D. D. 
Wm. E. Channing, D. D. 
Rey. Chas. F. Dole. 

Wm. C. Ganneit. 


The World of God, 


Our Common Christianity, 
Spiritual Christianity, 

Christianity the Absolute Religion, 
The Mission of Unitarianism, 
Distinguishing Opinious of Unitarians, 
Doctrine of Prayer, 

Wrest'ing and Blessing, 


We have so/d a number of coples of the following low- 
priced publications of the A. U. A. and of Geo. H. Ellis: 
Unitarian Affirmations, (paper) 25 cents; (cloth) 50 cents. 
Essentials and Non-Essentials in Religion. Paper, 25 cents. 
ee. ‘ Cloth, 50 cents. 
Positive Aspects of Unitarian Thought, by English Leaders 
Bs Cloth, 50 cents. 
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Life of Channing, $1.00. 

Channing's Works, $1.00. 

Theodore Parker's Discourses Pertaining to Religion, $1.00. 

Light on the Cloud; or Hints of Comfort for Hours of Sorrow. 
Compiled by Rev. M. J. Savage, $1.25. 

Helps to Devout Living. Compiled by Miss J. Dewey, $1.25. 

Daily Praise and Prayer. Compiled by Rev. R. R. Shippen, $1.00. 

Day unto Day. Compiled by Mrs M. L. Bennett, 75 cents. 


Of books /oaned, “Unitarian Affirmations,” “Positive 
Aspects,” ‘‘Essentials and Non-Essentials,” “Orthodoxy, Its 
Truths and Errors,” “Self Culture,” the “Bible for Learners,” 
and Savage's books have given great satisfaction. ‘ Chan- 
nings Life’ and * Works” are most desired by those 
most deeply interested in the study of religion. E. H. Hall’s 
little book “Orthodoxy and Heresy in the Christian Church” 
“ought to be owned and well read by every one,”’ says a lady, 
once a member of the orthodox church. We believe in loan- 
ing the books of the early minisiters of our denomination as 
a good-stepping stone to the Unitarianism as now taught in 
our pulpits. It is where our present ministers received their 
Instruction. 

(3) COSTS, ETC. 

Funds are raised by membership fees in our Branch of 
the Women’s Auxiliary Conference, annually, $1.00. 

The first year, papers, tracts, etc., distributed, total 2,477 
at the expense of $11.89, of which $3.20 was for advertising. 
$7.38 for stamps and postals. 

Thesecond year, papers, tracts, etc., distributed, total, 4.178. 


Expense of Advertising, $11.40 
Stamps, 24.39 
Postage, 4.82 
Stationery, 1:77 
Books purchased, 6.84 
Printing, 50 

$49.72. 


(4) NEW MATERIAL, ETC. 

We have been asked, “Do you find any of the Unity 
Mission tracts, published in Chicago, specially helpful?” 
Yes, they have given great satisfaction wherever we have 
sent them, but having so much else given us, we have not 
required to purchase much. This morning came a letter 
from Canada asking, “By-the-way, may I remind you of the 
Unity Mission, which | much. desire to have as soon as the 
numbers are printed, they are cheap; sure to be good. (The 
italics his.) [ have Nos. 1,2,4 and 7.” It will be a good 
thing for us to exchange materials, among one another, for 
distribution, or supply names where others have the ma- 
terials to send. 

“What sort of tracts, on what subjects, would you create, 
if you could?” There have come to us during the past 
year such questions as these : 

‘Do Unitarians believe in miracles, in the raising of 
Lazarus from the dead? In the bodily resurrection of 
Jesus?” Another asks, “Send me something on Baptism. 
and the celebration of the Lord’s Supper.” And again a 
repetition of the two questions, “Do Unitarians believe in 
miracles, and observe such rites as Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper? How are people admitted into your churches?” 
And, lastly, comes the inquiry: “How do Unitarians treat 
the “Immaculate Conception?” “Why were people com- 
pelled to accept this to believe in the divinity of Christ?” 

The “tracts we would create” then, would be such as to 
answer questions like these, according to the teachings in our 
churches at the present day. We can and do recommend 


books upon such subjects, but we need good tracts upon them. 
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UNITY. 
We would have tracts on Miracles, from different mad. almost a prose paraphrase. The first two parts are most ~ 
points, perhaps a compilation as in No. 4 of Unity Mission, | suggestive and valuable. The last eight pages of the book, 
“About Prayer.” Tracts like the articles in Unrry, 1879, | exquisite as is the literary workmanship, become a little 
called “The Growth of Doctrine”. series, such as Miracle, by | trying. It underestimates the intelligence of the reader of 
G. E. Gordon; Inspiration, by J. May, Conversion, by J. T. | “In Memoriam,” and offers to help where no help is needed. 
Sunderland, Immortality, by C. F. Dole, and J. C. Learned’s | In the second part a suggestive comparison is instituted be. ~ 
articles on “Jesus,” from Unity Nov. Ist. 79, to Feb. Ist. | tween Milton’s Lycidas, Shelley's Adonais and Shakespeare's 
80. inclusive. We would have something on the Resurec-; Sonnets. We are sorry to find here an omission which 
tion, from different stand-points. Would have C. W. Wendte amounts toa blemish. A work aiming to be exhaustive 
on “Why do Unitarians keep Easter,’’ Wm. C. Gannett on and complete as this does, ought not to omit mention of ; 
“Festivals,” and Mrs. M. P. W. Smith on “The Communion | Browning's “ La Saisiaz,” a work, both in purpose and ~ 
Service.” Something short on the Bible, like Mr. Hosmer’s | spirit, much more nearly related to “In Memoriam” than ~ 
“Bible Authority,”. (in Register, March 1, 1883.) Mr. | either of the poems mentioned. Indeed the circumstances 
Thayer’s “Abuses of the Bible” (in Cincinnati Commercial | which called this poem into being, have so many points in — 
Gazette, April 9, 1883), and Mr. Wendte’s Lesson paper | common with those which inspired “In Memoriam” that © 
for the Cincinnati Sunday School, 1881. These are some of one can but think that the one poet must have had the - 
the tracts we need. People coming out of orthodox churches | work of the other frequently in mind. La Saisiaz in a ~ 
will inquire, and we must have something to give them. | certain courageous vigor and philosophic grasp, is superior ~~ 
We want the best, and hope Unity Publishing Committee | to “ In Memoriam,” and is inferior to it only in those minor 
will be able to furnish. At present, people cannot get hold | melodies, indescribable cadences and soft, hazy, Indian — 
of our books easily. Summer tints, which constitute the incomparable charms of 
Saran E vis, Cor. Sec’y. W. A. C. | Tennyson. : 
Auburn Ave... Cincinnati, O. We believe that Mr. Genung 1s a Baptist clergyman in B- 
ay 5 se good standing. This is a significant and hopeful fact. The “3 
Ai ae. wy he eae, | thoughtful in all sects are groping for the assurances of — 
he Stud 1p able ‘faith, more and more, within the soul itself and down ‘mid = 
Y ‘ the roots of being. After the first dizzy sense of uncer- ~ 
sas Ee Di RED RES ee ea cseaen - tainty and unsafety that comes when the external séaffold-- 4 
All books noticed in this department, as well as new and stand- ing of chapter and verse, text and creed are swept away, e. 
ard books of every description. may be obtained by addressing | the soul in all fellowships finds its walls of faith and spires . 
The Colegrove Book Ca., 155 Wabash Ave., Chicago. ‘of hope still resting 2 they always have on the Rinmae 
my 1 5 ene le ule : oa WE granite beneath the unseen foundations laid in the nature ~~ 
TENNYSON'S “IN MEMORIAM.™ of things, the existence of which is but partially revealed 
to the enlarging reason and deepening experience of man. ~ 
A genuine bit of literary work is offered here in a! This book will help us to boldly confront these problems, 
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dainty setting. It belongs to the class of higher criticism, | nothing daunted, though = 
for the critic has put himself into that intimate sympathetic | ‘‘Q’er our heaven again cloud closes, for — 


> 


relation with the author, that enables him to feel that which Hope the arrowy, just as constant, comes to pierce its gloom, > 


the poet felt and to grapple with the problems which the By a tre. pent 5 Ranges dhtiki, 1f doa 
poet faced. It is emphatically the “ beaten oil” of thought, i iscleshd in Sth onto? 

and the careful — -d A = athe ame - ad : E 
an appreciative ing of what the author justly calls “the gs pelos stad ; - 
a ‘influential poem of the century,’ but it will compel | JOHN FISKE'S EXCURSIONS.* me: 
him to devoutly confront the most subtle, searching and life- | , a 
impressing problems of the century. Indeed, Tennyson’s| A most toothsome book is this. The vividness.and di- | 
“In Memoriam” is “ the most influential poem of the cen- | rectness of the style is second only to the bracing and stimu- ~ 
tury” because it is a product of these problems. This au-| lating quality of the matter. This book comes nearer than 
thor, we think, gives it undue credit when he says “ that it | anything we now think of among American publications, to - 
is the mould which, beyond any other work of literature, successfully popularizing the results of science without debili- ~ 
has given shape to the religious thought of the time.” tating or misinterpreting the same. The first papers of the 
Rather is it, to our mind, a symmetrical whole moulded by book particularly emulate the clearness of Huxley, though ~ 
the religious thought of the time. Tennyson's poetic they fall below the poetic quality found in Tyndall. Indeed, 
greatness lies in his impressibility rather than in the they might be aptly called “lay sermons.” The book natu- ~ 
prophetic quality that moulds and shapes out of raw, and | rally falls into two parts. The first five essays are concerned ~ 
it may be, coarse material, aggressive and conquering truths. with the primitive settlement of Europe and the light ~ 
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This work is divided into three parts, viz: thrown upon the subject by the “ Aryan Discovery.” This 4 
L. Introductory, in which the poem is studied in relation work has all the appearance of giving the reliable conclu, ~ 


to its age and in relation to the poet's mind. sions of the most careful scholarship in the various depart- — 
II. The purpose of “In Memoriam,” in which is dis-| ments of Philology, Ethnology and, incidentally, Geology, — 
cussed its relation to other Memorial poetry and contempo-| And when these 174 pages are carefully studied and digest- _ . 
raneous thought. ; | ed, the reader must feel not only intellectually richer, but - 
III. The structure of the poem itself, which amounts to | morally enlarged. Here he will be introduced in a graphie © 
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*TENNYSON’S IN Memogiam. Its Purpose and Structure. A Study, by John F. | *Excursions or. aN Evotutioyist. By John Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Genung. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1884, pp. 199. $1.25. Boston, 1884, pp 397. $2.00. 7 A 
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% way to the “ River-drift man,” “ Cave-man,” the “Neolithic 
| Switzerland,’ the “Glacial period” of from 240,000 to 
80,000 years ago, the evidence that ‘“ Europe was peopled 


nent was peopled “ 400,000 years ago.” 
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tongue. All these are arranged in such a way as to exem- 
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- methods and couclusions of an evolutionist. 
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transitional condition. 
“New way of looking at things,’ 
when the assent is given, the dread is all gone. 
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~~ fact. Each conclusion suggests a lesson. 
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Clubs. Bible Classes. Kc. 
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PUGET SOUND.* 
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This little book is not only one of the pleasantest of its 
class, but has the merit of leading us over unbeaten paths, 
and besides, the region described in it is of especial interest 
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orthern Pacific railroad. 

Mr. Villard’ has failed and has become, it is said, a poor 
man; but the iron track to Puget Sound is a fact. and the 
- country that it makes accessible to tourists and settlers is 
- one of varied and rare beauties and attractiveness. Puget 
- Sound is a somewhat larger body of water than Penobscot 
Bay, and extends into the land southward from the Straits 
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» Its shores are, however, less rocky, are clothed with a dense 
_ h of firs down to the water’s edge, instead of showing 
Jae and orchards; and the mountain ranges visible on 
_ either side are as fine as anything seen on this continent. 
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Into this region in 1865 came Mrs. Leighton, the author 
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- days of Theodore Parker, used to report his sermons and 
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> . *Lare at Pucer Sounp, with Sketches of Travel in Washington Territo 
Be British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881 
i _ ton.- Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1884. 


ry, 


, by Caroline C. Leigh- 


“ 


q : jest now as the new territory just opened to settlers by the 


» of Fuca, but it is like the Penobscot in many particulars. | 


> Mt. Raimer is almost as high as Mt. Blanc, and must be 
on to the view. since its whole rise is from the sea 
oe el 


© of this book; from Boston—a woman of cultyre, it goes | 
- without saying; but a woman with eyes to see and the 
~ ability to make us see the many novel phenomena of the 
_ newland. Mr. Leighton was the stenographer who, in the’ 


| plify the process as well as the result of the “comparative osophical Society of Leicester, England, published in the 
method,” invaluable in all studies. The last nine papers | 7ruthseeker, comes valiantly to the rescue of Oscar Wilde as 
have less unity of purpose and indicate a lower standared of ; 4 poet. 
excellence. A more critical selection would have left some of dent and with no particular hope of advantage,” he was sur- 
_ them out of the volume, though each in its way is interest- | prised to find in the book not only “strength and audacity but 
ing and all serve in one way or another to illustrate the Imsightand artistic faculty,” suggesting that this man’ was per- 
“The true haps “a reaction against the typical John Bull with his fat, 
lesson of Protestantism” is the address delivered before the his dog, his plum pudding and his beer.” 
Unitarian Ministers’ Institute held at Princeton, Mass., in With great frankness that there is much in this poetry as in 
1881. This with the preceding essay on the “ Origins of that of Swinburne and Walt Whitman “taking the world as 
Protestantism” are made timely by the Lutheran Centennial. | it is, is all wrong,” and then proceeds by generous quotations 
This is a good book for one whose religious faith is in a to establish the claims we have just set forth. 
It compels assent to the dreaded , the lecturer says, “ [do not say that this man is a great poet, 
but in such a way that but I do say that he is a true poet and is nearly a great one,” 
Itisa vood and it seems to us, judging from the citations offered, that Mr. 
book for the busy preacher on account of its wealth of facts, Hopps comes near substantiating his proposition. 
so arranged as to reveal the thought that lies back of each rate we rejoice with him to know that in Oscar Wilde there 
It is a good book | is something more than the “dainty aromatic dawdler effem- 
to put into parish and Sunday School Libraries; one which |! 
_ the minister will do well to encourage the use of in Unity mourned with us over his debilitating sentimentalism we 
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_ prayers. From his notes Parkers most popular book— | 
" “Lessons from the World of Matter and the World of 


him, and hence this book. Without being exactly a hand- 
half a million years ago,” and that the “American conti- book of Oregon and Puget Sound, it contains very much to 
Here also is beau- | interest those who have been there, or those who are going, 
tifully illustrated the ‘* deathless quality of words,” the age or those who wish to know the region without the trouble 
of the Zend-Avesta, the earthly paradise of the Parsees | of the travel. 
and Schleicher’s famous fable in the reconstructed old Aryan | 


Man’’—was printed. After Parker’s death business took 
Mr. Leighton to the Pacific Coast; his wife accompanied 
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John Page Hopps in a lecture before the Literary and Phil. 


Confessing that he came upon his poems “by acci- 


Mr. Hopps admits 


In conclusion 


At any 


nate and shallow.’ and for the consolation of those who have 


make room for a few lines that Mr. Hopps has quoted for us, 
which must have sprung from an aspiring movement in the 
soul and which make for the ‘development of soul,” which 
with Browning we are inclined to regard as the only real 
function of pe et ry. 

‘‘Ah! somehow life is bigger, after all, 

Than any painted angel; could we see 

The God that is within us!” 


‘Surely there was a time I might have trod 
The sunlit heights, and, from life’s dissonance, 
Struck one clear chord to reach the ears of God !"’ 


“To make the Body and the Spirit one 

With all right things, till no thing live in vain 
From morn to noon, but, in sweet unison 

With every pulse of flesh and throb of brain, 
The soul, in flawless essence high enthroned, 
Against all outer vain attacks invincibly bastrone:, 
Mark with serene impartiality 

The strife of things and yet be comforted.’’ 


SONNET ON ‘LIBERTY. 


(Against the Commune but for the Republic. | 
‘*Albeit nurtured in democracy, 
And liking best that state republican 
Where every man is king-like, and no man 
Is crowned above his fellows, yet I see, 
Spite of this modern fret for Liberty, 
Better the rule of One, whom all obey, 
Than to let clamorous demagogtes betray 
Our freedom with the kiss of anarchy. 
Wherefore I love them not whose hands profane 
Plant the red flag upon the piled up street 
For no right cause, beneath whose ignorant reign 
Arts, culture, reverence, honour, all things fade, 
Save treason and the dagger of her trade, 
And murder with his silent bloody feet.”’ 


“To Leeward’ was evidently selected by the author of | 
a late work of fiction as a title significant of certain modern 
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thought-tendencies, as well as of the general drift and pur- 
port “of the story. The heroine of the book, a young 
woman of mingled Russian and English extraction, is de- 
voted in a lady-like way, and without detriment to her per- 
suits as one of the leading belles of Russian society, to the 
study of philosophy. The reader is introduced to her at a 
critical period of her intellectual career, when she’ is de- 


scribed as being in a state of “ philosophical despair” over her | 
Nothing is 


inability to comprehend Hegel’s statement that * 
the same as being.” This, we are further told, she not only 
desired to comprehe ‘nd but to reconcile with the Spencerian 
doctrine “that the grand mainspring of life is the pursuit 
of happiness, and that no other has any real influence in 
human affairs,” a very summary statement. we feel com- 
pelled to say in passing, of the principles set forth in the 
Vata of Ethics, but one which serves a very shrewd purpose 
in the unfolding of the author's plot. For the heroine, act- 
ing upon her principles that being and nothing are the same, 
and that happiness, the vain, fleeting happiness of the mo- 


ment, is the only object worth living for, commits a number 


of reckless mistakes which end in the grand final catastrophe, 
that of her own violent death at the hands of the man, her 
husband, whom she had most wilfully and basely wronged. 
The book, although dealing in a superficial vein with the 
momentous theme it attempts to treat, is one to give rise to 
some serious reflections respecting the relation between the 
disturbed mental conditions of the times and the general 
average of conduct. Miss Cornethy stands, in some sense, 
ax the type of a certain youthful forwardness and arrogance 
of disposition manifest in the present younger generation 
towards those high problems of thought and duty which 
have perplexed the world for centuries, and which a few 
sallow philosophers of to-day stand ready to settle at a mo- 
ment’s notice. But the spirit of modern thought is by no 
means wholly represented -in the youthful forwardness and 
conceit. . It has another side, more reverent and tender, 
trustful of coming good, and loyal to all that the past has 
proved of worth. There i is, another type of character and 
mental growth incident to the period of intellectual change 
and debate which deserves recognition at the hands of both 


moralist and novelist, and has its own part to play in the | 


evolution of higher social and artistic ideas. 
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Every Other Saturday, a new Boston periodical, edited 
lv Horace P. Chandler, has at once taken high rank in its 
own field. The prospectus modestly promises that the pa- 
per will be made up mainly of selections. But in the four 
uumbers which have come to hand at present writing, the 
»aper has presented considerable original matter of good 
quality. A sermon is to be one of its permanent features. 
The preachers who have thus far been represented are New- 
ufan Smyth, Phillips Brooks, Edward Everett Hale and 
James Freeman Clarke. Each number of. Every Other 
Saturday also contains a story, original or selected, some 
miscellaneous extracts, and a very little acute and vigorous 
editorial comment on current topics, in which the ‘editor 
seems to have mastered the “great secret’ of making one 

‘ wish there was more.” The paper is more than ordinarily 
attractive. in appearance, being printed from large type on 


the best of paper. 
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Not the profoundest criticism which has been made of 
Mathew Arnold during bis visit to this country, but one which 
1s intelligently discerning and conveys a happy compliment is 


ee 


ings in the wilderness 


finished excellence of his style. 
Anne's reign is described as one who “infused the tone of 
society into criticism, 
archy as one who has sought to reproduce that perfection of — 
breeding in writing which soemsad to have vanjshed with the 
Spectator.” 


H. Clay Trumbull, the editor of the S. S. Times, has just 
published a voluminous work of nearly five hundred pages 
in which he undertakes to locate Kadish-Barnea of the - 
Pentateuch, one of the land marks of the Israelitish wander- 
Prof. C. H. Toy of the Harvinls 
Divinity School, in the Christian Register well says abs 


the fixing of this site does not in any way effect the critical = 


questions concerning the narative, but “it is a great credit 
to the profession that a busy editor should produce such a 
monument of industry and careful thought.” 
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The Amertcan 
pear in this city. 


Monthly is a new public ‘ation soon to ap- 
The ideal of its projec tors iS a high one-— 


‘a Literary Magazine equal to the best published Kast.” — 


The first camber i is promised for March 15, and will con- 
tain as the leading article a paper by Dr. H. W. Thomas om 
the New Theology. 


“The Life and Poems of Theodore W Winthrop,” edited by 2 


his sister and accompanied by a portrait, will soon be bro 
out by Henry Holt & Co. 
same time two tales, by the Queen of Roumania, and a 
novel by Mr. Arlo Bates, editor of the Boston Courier. 


In these days of the making of many books, one does 
not often find occasion to wish for more, but certainly a 
valuable addition to our ** Faust” 


lectures recently given in Boston by Mr. Zullig. 


——— ——— 


A German writer has just published a biography of Shel. s 


ley. He considers Shelley's mind as absolutely unphilo- _ 
sophical, and chiefly on account of this very idealism, does — 
he regard him as interesting, since this attitude of tng 


is an exotic in English Tt eR 


oe 


Miss Mary Robinson is preparing for the “ Eminent — 
Women” 


princess to the religious mov ements of her ime—M ya 
cism and the Reformation. 


is in the press of Messrs. Putnam’s Sons. Prof. White — 


was the compiler of “Plutarch for Boys and Girls,” pub- 
lished last fall. 


Jas. R. Osgood & Co. have just brought out the ith 
edition of “ Geraldine,” the anonymous authorship of which — 


has been. the best kept literary. secret of the last two yer: % 


Mr. M. M. Ballou, who recently returned from a 
round the world, has written a book entitled “ Due 
soon to be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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that made by a writer who compares hiia with Addison inthe 
The essayist of Queen ~ 


’ and the author of Culture and An- " 


The firm will publish at the > a 


literature would be made 
by the publication, in both English and German, of the * 


Series a volume about Margaret Valois, Queen ~~ 
of Navarre, especially dealing with the relations of <a 
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‘+ Herodotus for Boys and Girls,” by Prof. John 8. eh E, 
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he was sitting at dinner with a number of townspeople. 
He wanted to make them understand by it, that this man, 

who was so hospitable in inviting people to his supper-feast, 

was like God, who wants us to come into his kingdom of 
right-living, and be sharers in the Father's hospitality 
y: | Caen! is waiting for us. 

| 


Little ‘Unity. 


SCR APS FROM THE LESSON COUR 


SE. 
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If one really wants to doa thing he will find a way 
For instance: The ice is in good condition and you have 
"a new pair of skates. How wide awake your mind is to. 
learn your geography lesson! How distinctly you remem- | 

| 


THE HELPFUL CLUB. * 


ber mother’s errand at the store to order something for din- 
ner, and very promptly do you find opportunity to deliver 
tha want to the grocer. Then off to your good time. | 
ou wanted to go. You attended-to your duties or other | 
interests with foresight and alacrity. There is time enough |: 
in our lives to do most of the good things we choose to do, 
if we are prompt and intelligent enough to fit the duties | We lived two miles from the town of A , in oneof the 
and pleasures into their orderly places. That is what you | Southern States. We were regular New Englanders, but 
are to learn while you are young, because then you'll have | ‘had come South for our mother’s and father’s health. At 
so much more time before you in this world to do pleasant the time of which I write we had an Aunt visiting us— 
and profitable things. However sad-faced people may croak | Aunt Beth. I, Alice, slept up stairs with Aunt Beth in one 
about this world, poor souls! it is full of good things, and | room and Aspira and Clara in the other, for there were only 
it is for us to learn how to find them. two rooms up-stairs and four down stairs. 
You would say, at once, it was not right to give up learn-| ‘First take a peep into my room, which is the room at the 
ing that geography lesson, nor excuse yourself from | head of the stairs. You find me still in bed, while a peep 
a mother’s errand, to hurry to the ice. And you would be | into Aspira’s room will show a different scene. Aspira,a 
— equally sure it was very queer ina child, who didn't— ‘girl of twelve years, sitting on the carpet dressing as fast as 
' under the given conditions of the good ice and new skates— she can and chattering just as fast. Clara, dressing under 
want to go skating. Evidently some other child ought to | the bed clothes also ‘chattering and laughing. The first 
have those skates if he did not do as has been said here. thing I know is a voice which sounds very much like Aunt 
A man who invited guests to his great supper, in the | Beth’ 8, saying, “Well, Alice, little girl” (though I'm almost* 
parable of Luke xiv., and when it was ready, sent his | as big as she is) “it’s ‘about time to be getting up, isn’t it? 
servant to bid them come, didn’t like it because they all Mamma called you some time ago.” “Did she?” v oy 
began to make excuses. When he sent out the invitation | sleepily ; “OQ! dear, I do hate to get up so. I guess I'll 


A TRUE STORY. 

“Aspiral” “Clara!” “Alice!” called a voice from below as 
we lay in our beds one cold winter morning. Two sleepy 
answers were heard and mamma said, “time to get up, girls.” 

There were six of us children, three boys and three girls. 
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they had apparently agreed to be there ; but now they had | 
something else on hand which was interesting them at the 
time, and they would not come. One had just bought him 
a piece of land and must go and see to it, so begged to be 
excused. Another had bought him five yoke of oxen 
and must prove them. The third had married him a wife 
and of course couldn’t come—didn’t even beg to be excused. 
They might all have managed to attend to these matters 
just as faithfully at sume other time and so have gone to the 
friendly and hospitable neighbor’s. But they didn’t want 
to! Perhaps they had enough of other kinds of good 
times, more to their liking, and so pretended these were 
their reasons. 

What would you do? Your supper all ready and your 

_ guests busy with something else they cared more about ? 
_ ~. This is what the man did in the parable: He sent his 
_ servant out into the highways and byways to gather in 
whoever he should find among the poor, the maimed, the 
blind; people who didn’t have so many other good times 
to their taste, but that they would be very glad to come 
and take supper with the friendly gre man. So he had 
plenty of company after all. 

The yoke of oxen, and the piece of land were all well 
enough. Of course it is right we should look out for our 
work—our possessions—but that should neither fill up all 
our thoughts, nor be thrown out altogether. The guests 
really would have had a better time than they expected if 
they had gone. Would have come back refreshed and 
taken hold of the land and oxen with a much better head 
for planning work. ‘ Work while you work and play while 
you play” to get the good of both. 

Jesus told this parable to the people one Sunday while 


make a fire.” After about five minutes of yawning and 


stretching I managed to get up my courage enough to crawl 


out of bed and start a fire. Boo! how cold it is! I'm just 
chilled through and I’m going back to bed while the fire 
,| gets to burning.” 

So in I got again. In a few minutes I heard a knock at 
my door and called out for whoever it was to come in. The 
door was opened and Clara made her appearance. She went 
around to Aunt Beth and said, “good morning, ma tante 
Lisbeth.”” She was just beginning to learn French, and 
knew a few phrases such as this. Aunt Beth replied, .“‘Bon 
jour, ma niece,’ and kissed her. Pretty soon in bounced 
Aspira and began to chatter, ‘Oh! Alice, you lazy thing, 
not up yet!” “Ol! my! we have fires to dress by, don't 
we!” “I'll get warm by your fire as I didn’t have any to 
dress by.” ‘When are you going to get up, lazy bones?” 
These were a few of her remarks as she squatted before the 
fire. . “‘Whose cooking day is it?” asked Aunt Beth. 
‘It’s mine,” answered Aspira. ‘Well, hadn’t you better go 


a» 


*One of the interests for which this children’s department of 
Unity has stood, is the forming into little companies, in however 
simple a manner, the simpler the better, for united effort toward 
good work. We formely devoted more space to it than now, but 
are still always glad to hear from any one who has some account 
to give ef such work. 

This story of ‘‘Helpful Club,”’ as here begun, is sent by a young 
friend thirteen years old, whose acquaintance we made through 
Little Unity, and with whom we have corresponded nearly ever 
since that infant paper came into existence. We print it in very 
nearly her own words, thinking it may be suggestive to our read- 
ers and lead to pleasant, profitable ways of spending the time at 
home. There is nothing so self-educating as forming helpful, 


studious habits in home life.—Eb. 


— Se et - . 


down and help mamma?’ * Yes'm, I guess so,” and the next 
thing we knew Aspira had disappear and Clara soon fol- 
lowed. I soon arose and dressed and then went down stairs: 
after remembering my Heavenly Father by thanking him 
for all his love and goodness. | 
Dear reader, you must not think that this is my usual way | | 
of getting up mornings or that I approve of it at all, but this | 
morning I did not feel as lively as usual, but like lying a-bed | 
and keeping warm. As soon as I got down stairs | began | 
to fly round as the rest were doing. I think, now, I have 
told you enough about how we live, and will finish by tell- 
ing you why the name of the story is ‘““The Helpful Club.” 
| mentioned our three brothers before, but did not tell 
their names, which are Henry, Willie and Allie. We three 
yirls each had one of our brothers for our especial care as 
we were the three oldest. Henry, the oldest boy, was Aspira’s 
charge; Willie, the next, was Clara’s charge, and Allie or 
Allen, the baby, was my charge. I had Alhe to dress morn- 
ings and Clara had to help Willie dress. During the day 
we were each expected to keep our charges ente tained. 
Aspira did her best to do her duty by Henry. For his 
benefit she established a Club which no one attended except 
our family. It was called the Helpful Club. The badges 


were in this form. 


aE 


They were made 


of brown or green paper with a piece 


The Helpful Glub. 

1 will try to be dutiful 
and helpful to my par- 
ents. 


of silver paper at the top and a pin 


to fasten them on. One of the mem- 


JOINED. 


me ee 


| - Name. Alice Lind: 
; ‘Date, June Z3rd, L8X3. 


bers gave a subject to be written upon 


and we all wrote our thoughts upon this 


the different singers when one has solos, and not a full chorus. — 


subject and read LESSON. them at the next 
’ W “Children, love and 

meeting. e met | cratitude wery T ; 

5 Always please the wise eve ry l h urs d ay 

P.M. and good. These area few of 


But contempt and hate 
from all, 

On the thankless child 
will fall.” 


- —-_— 


the papers written 


‘How to be Help- 


upon the subject of 


ful at Home.” 


_— --— 


(1) 
| think the way to be helpful at home is for each one to 
look after her or himself and see what he or she can do to 
help the work along and not be afraid of doing more than 
somebody else. If each one attends to his or her little duty, 
she or he will get through quickly and have time to help 
somebody else; thus the work will pass off cheerfully as well 
us quickly —Aspira Lind. : 
(2) 

| think to be helpful at home we have got to do just 
what mamma gives us to do and not fret about what the 
others are doing. To remember to do what you ought. I 
think it is a good plan to write down a set of rules and ask 
God to help you keep them. We must get our work done 
. be as possible and so do other necessary things.— Alice 
4tit 

(3) 

[ think a it would bea good plan to have a a talk about 
this Helpful Club. I think we had better begin now.— 
Henry Vind, 8 years. 

F. 


C. B. 


~————— - ——————————————e 


“Like a exedle rocking. rocking, 
Silent, peaceful, to ‘and fro, 
Like a mother’s sweet looks dropping, . 


—— 
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Hangs the green carth, swinging, turning, 
Jarless, noiseless, safe and slow ; 

Falls the light of God's face bending 
Down and watching us below. 

And as feeble babes that suffer, 
Toss, and ery, and will not rest, 

Are the ones the tender mother 
Holds the closest, loves the best— 

So when we are weak and wretched, 
By our sins weighed down, distressed, 

Then it is that Grod’s great patience 
Holds us closest, loves us best.” 


SPRING WORK. 
Some one tells us that Spring is the best time to begin to 
learn the birds. There are so few then that one has a better at 
opportunity of observing them ; it is much easier to see them & 
before the trees are fully leaved out, and todistinguish between 
It was in this way that I learned the song-sparrow, his being — 
the only song to greet me on March first, though most per- 4 
sons speak of him as coming later than the robin and blue- g 
bird. But where | live, | never see a blue-bird—perhape 
because they find no stump or knot- hole for their nests. — 
The music of the song-sparrow is described indifferent — 
ways, and is said to vary greatly. To me he seems to begin 
with three similar notes, and follow them with a little war-~ 
ble. His song is very sweet and an embodiment of cheer- ~ 
fulness. Indeed, I have sometimes felt really provoked with — 
him for singing so gaily in the midst of a chilly March ~ 
storm. ‘“ Dear little optimists,” says Dradford Torrey, “they 4 
never doubt that the sun is on their side!” I had no idea — 
that people who lived in cities had any chance to become — 
acquainted with other birds than the English Sparrow, till — 
[ read Torrey’s charming paper in the Atlantic “ With the » 
Birds on Boston Common.” He tells us that during the ~ 
last five years he has seen thousands of our native birds on — 
the Common, representing sixty-five species. Most of these 
were only visitors for a few days, during the spring and — 
fall migrations. ‘¥ 
The | following are some of the species which he mentions: — 
Thrushes, woodpeckers, warblers, sparrows, swe 
hawks, pheebe, king-bird, kinglets. creepers, snow-bird 
bob-o-links, Maryland yellow- throat, purple finch, cat-bire 
and humming-birds. a 
Most of the birds which merely take the Common as @ — 
resting place on their journey, do not sing while there, but — 
those which spend the summer with us, sing freely, as th 
robin, vireo, chippie, goldfinch, and Baltimore oriole, and, 
one morning in April Mr. Torrey heard a very fine conew#tg 
given by fox sparrows on Monument Hill. 

One advantage to be found in watching the , birds on a 
small enclosed area like the Common is that if a bird is” 
startled and flies away, he cannot fly very far. He does ~ 
not disappear in thick woods, as he might in the count “4 

Pleasant reading about spring birds is to be fou in 
Burrough’s “W ake-Robiw,” and Ingersoll’s “F riends — 
Worth Knowing,” books which I re-read ev ery March with — 
fresh interest, hoping that the coming,season will bring me — 
an introduction to one of the species ‘that I have not as a 
recognized. : C. H. C. 
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Take care lest your tongue should 


On the little face below, 


ot off your head.— _ 


Persian Saying. 
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Subscription price of Unity is $1. 50 | 
"per annum, payable in advance, 
ae date on the address label indicates 
“the time to which the subscription is paid. 
Remittances are acknowledged by chang- 
- ing this date. No written receipts are sent 
~ unless requested. 
In case a subscriber wishes his paper dis- 
» continued, law and ethics alike require him 
» first to pay all arrearages if any are due. 
_ Contracts for advertising in Uniry g@an be 
made by applying to Messrs. Lord & 
Thomas, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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) Notes From the Field. 


Re Hupson, Mass.—Rev. Clarence Fow- 
- ler, after hard labor with the San Jose 
and Qakland churches of California, has 


: penne a call to this place. 


_Curna.—A bridge has recently been 
De cctrncted over an arm of the China Sea 
five miles in length. The bridge is en- 
f trely of stone, hes 300 arches 75 feet 
70 high, and the road is 75 feet 
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- wide, 
| - wide. All this by the “ heathen Chinee.” 
' It is something to think about. 


Socrery ror PscycuHicaL RESEARCH. 
—An organization with this title has 
© been organized at Cambridge, England, 
~ with Mr. Henry Sidgwick, the well known 
yriter on Ethics and Professor of Moral 
rilos sophy in the College, at its head. . 
W. H. Myers is one of the Sec- 
ies, and they advertise for first hand 
idence of facts bearing upon clairvoy- 
5 2a mesmeric healing, ete.. ete. 


fp maRADOO, Wis.—Rev. J. H. Crooker 
f Madison is giving a series of sermons 
_on alternate Sunday evenings at this place 
» “Jesus and his Teachings,” to large 
Seencee. His advertised topics are: 
ve the Christ ; Sermon on the Mount; 
4 * Parables of Growth : Parables of Duty ; 
' Parables of J udgment: Limitation of 
~ Jesus ; The Idealization of Jesus in the 
~ Fourth Gospel. 
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JEW AND GENTILE.—During a recent 
temporary illness of Brother Mann, of 
Rochester, N. Y., Dr. Landsberg, the J ew- 
3 1 Rabbi, occupied the pulpit of the Unity 
_ Church of that place and preached an ad- 
“mirable sermon on “The Religion of the 


Future and the Progress of Science,’ 


} | unity and sanity of both congregations 


| 


¥ | Entered at the Post-Office, Chicago, as second-class | 


which was published in the local papers. 
About the same time Rabbi Hirsch and 
the Editor of this paper exchanged pulpits 
ofa Sunday morning. The peace of mind, 


were undisturbed thereby. 


WELCOME CYCLONES INSTEAD OF Sa-) 
Loons.—We are glad to give added cir- 


of anthems, carols, selections from Masses. 


Oratories, &c., with three Congregational 
tunes, at ‘each service, the audience meeting, 
and the choir of each church also contributes 
selections, so that the musical selections are 


from fourteen to seventeen at each service, 


and three or four organists from various 
churches, orthodox and hete: odox. 

Then we have a Liberal Club here who 
have four meetings a year. This includes 
| representatives from the Beverly and Pea- 


— | culation to this statement of Hon. J. B.| body society, and 150 to 250 sit down to- 


; 
' 


Grinnell, the founder of the town that 
bears his name, one of the most prosper- 
ous and energetic inland towns in the 
State of Lowa. 


- “In Grinnell there are no saloons, and no 
one has been sent to jail, to the poor house 
or to the penitentiary for twenty-five years. 
We can stand acyclone occasionally if you 
will keep whisky away from us.’’ 


THE CAMBRIDGE Divinity ScHOOL. | 
—Professor Lyon in response to the anx- 
lous concern of some of his Baptist 
brethren concerning the safety of his’ 


theology since his acceptance of a position 
on this faculty, replies: 

It is not true that I have a position ina 
Unitarian school. The divinity school of 
Harvard University is not Unitarian in its 
constitution, its instruction, its management 
or its operation. The school is not even 
denominational. There is no creed subscrip- 
tion. The constitution prescribes that ‘‘every 
encouragement be given to the serious, im- 
partial, and unbiased investigation of Chris-. 
tian truth, and that no assent tothe peculi- 
arities of any denomination of Christians 
shall be required, either of the instructors 
or students.’’ Of the instructors, three are 
Unitarians, two are Baptists,-one is Congre- 
gationalist and one of the most useful and 
enthusiastic teachers is connected with no 
denomination. 

—A course of lectures is in process at 
this school which must give new stimulus 
and broader ambitions to the students in 
many directions. Nothing tends to deep- 
en and vivify the studies conducted by 
the regular professors in such a school, 
more than the frequent quickening of an 
outside word. The present course is to 
be given by Phillips Brooks, James Free- 
man Clarke, Profs. James, of the Philo- 
sophical, Shales of the Scientific, Good- 
win of the Greek Department of the 


University, and H. P. Bowditch, of the 
Medical School. 


SALEM, Mass.—A correspondent sends 
us the following bits of news and brave 
prophesying : 

Our five Unitarian and other liberal 
churches, four Unitarian and one Universa- 
list, show considerable activity this winter. 
At one of these, by turns, there is a Sunday 
evening service, from November to April, 
and one choral service at each one of these 
during the same time. Whenunder thele d 
of Mr. Ogge, and a choir of twenty-six or 
twenty-eight voices, we sing a great variety 


gether, and after the satisfaction of the inner 
man, comes an essay or paper and discussion. 
At the last one we had your Brooke Herford 
and talk from Sunderland, Beane, Emerson, 
Bolles, Rantoul, Israel, Butler and Robinson. 

You seem to be pushing things at the West, 
and by 1890 you ought to have from 125 to 
150 Societies instead of a little over half the 
number, as is the case now. 

Unitarianism when it can unite all the 
features which appeal to the wants of man, 
satisfy his esthetic, intellectual, moral, 
spiritual, humanitarian, social wants, or can 
successfully, and in the highest and most 
comprehensive sense ‘‘organize liberty,”’ 
as Dr. Bellows expressed it, will have 1,200 
instead of 400 Societies scattered over the 
country. 


Cuicaco.—The Channing Club held 
their February meeting on the evening of . 
Washington’s Birthday, and the exercises 
were in keeping with the day. A full at- 
tendance sat down at the tables. After din- 
ner the subject of “ Our Religious, Social 
and Political Inheritance from the Revo- 
lutionary Fathers” was discussed, B. P. 
Moulton presiding. Geo. F. Harding 
spoke of their Political Ideas, D. L. Sho- 
rey of their. Economic Ideas, Prof. J. J. 
Schobinger of their Educational Ideas, 
and Joseph Shippen of their Religious 
Ideas. The speaking was earnest and to 
the point. At the conclusion all joined 
in the singing of America—Rey. E. I. 
Galyin of the Athenzum has _ been 
absent for a week on the Ohio River, 
dispensing the charities of Chicago 
for the Red Cross organization, of which 
he is the local secretary in this city.— 
All Souls Church took a collection of 
$25.00 last Sunday, for the church in 
Marrietta, Ohio, which has suffered 
severely from the recent floods—The 
pulpit of Unity Church in this city, has 
been acceptably filled for the last four 
Sundays by local orthodox clergymen. 
First came Rev. Robert West, Editor of 
the Advance; then Prof. Mitchell of the © 
Presbyterian Theological School, and for 
the last two Sundays Dr. Galusha An- 
derson, President of Chicago University. 
These brethren dealt in no diluted doc- 
trine, but gave Orthodoxy unwatered. 
—The one “ new thing” at headquarters is 
the proposed Unity Church Door Pulpit 
mentioned in our announcement column. 
‘“ A Home Mission on an atom scale!”’ 


A good reason for staying at home Sun- 
day evenings! A good thing to send! 
Send in your subscriptions. 


Post Orrick Mission.—We are glad 
to give below in short metre, what in 
some future number we will be glad. to 
have our correspondent expand. Now 
we have at least two important missions 
of this kind fairly at work, that in Ohio 
so well set forth in this issue by Miss 
Ellis, and the work in Lowa herein de- 
scribed. 

Dear Unity :—You ask us to do a most 
difficult thing, viz: condense to the limits of 
a half column, the results of our experience 
with the Post Office Mission. 

During the last six months we have sent 
out 123 packages. We have 30 volumes from 
the Loan Collection provided by the W. A. 
C of Boston, in active circulation. We have 
sent out by special request five express pack- 
ages of Unitarian Reviews, Tracts, &c. The 
larger part of these have heen in response to 
applications from Iowa, Lllinois, Kansas and 
Nebraska. Some have gone to Maine, to 
New York, to Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Dakota, Colorado and Washington Territory. 
In every case we accompany the first pack- 
age sent to an applicant, with a personal 
word, letter or card, expressing the hope 
that we shall hear from him again if he finds 
himself in sympathy with our thought. 
From the larger part of the applicants we do 
not hear again, while from the minority we 
have expressions of gratitude and appreci- 
ation that serve to give zest and vitality to 
the work. In,at least half a dozen cases a 
continued and valued correspondence has 
grown up. We should be most glad to give 
your readers extracts both from the applica- 
tions and from succeeding letters; hoping 
that they might carry the same stimulus to 
others that they have for us. But this, if 
done at all, must be reserved for some future 
number. 

Through the generous efforts of the Wo- 
man’s Auxilary Conferences of Boston and 
Dorchester, we have received and distributed 
as aside issue of this work, three barrels of 
Literary Magazines and borrowed volumes. 
They have been made to do excellent service 
by placing them in the hands of the teachers 
of our country schools for loaning in the 
families of their pupils. In many a commo- 
dious farm house where large families of 
children are growing up, no magazine, some- 
times but asingle paper, is taken. To in- 
troduce into such a household a file of the 
Century, Harper, Atlantic, St. Nicholas and 
Youth’s Companion for the juveniles, seems 
a work well worth the doing. The teachers 
have in every case received them gladly and 
eagerly. Our Eastern sisters are learning a 
lesson that we in the West shall do well to 
copy, viz:—from the abundance of our good 
things, literary and religious, to ‘ gather up 
the fragments that nothing be lost.”’ 

With more when you have room for it. 

C. T. Core. 


We are indebted to Every Other Sat- 
urday for the macaronic verses on the 
hext page, from the pen of the late Dr. 
Jacob Bigelow. 
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Announcements. 
UNITY CH URCH-DOOR PULPIT. 


The above suggests a publicati ion which 
will begin in case our/churches care 
enough for it to ‘subscribe’ ‘for 1500 copies. 
The word “ Unity” bears to the Commit- 


tee a very wide meaning, pointing more | °° 
to the substance, than to the forms, of | 


Liberal religious thought and faith ; and 
in inviting contributions to this sermon 
series they have sought, not only through 
the whole range, but in both directions | 


‘Unitarian’ name—though most of the 
writers will naturally be found within | 
that name. § The choice of subject is left 


almost entirely to the writers ; and a note FM 
will be printed on cach sermon to indicate | tical ; 
own | ry. 


that the writer is responsible for his 
utterance alone, and for nothing else in 
the series. ‘One of your best—a life- 
helping sermon, or a_ thought sermon 
reaching the life,” was the invitation sent 
out. The following writers will furnish 
each a sermon for the first year: C. G. 
Ames, Rowland Connor, C. F. Dole, 
Rufus Ellis, R. W. Emerson, C. C. Ev- 
erett, Edward Everett Hale, Edward H. 
Hall, E. G. Hirsch, F. L. Hosmer, Jo- 
seph May, R. Heber Newton, Theodore 
Parker, W. M. Salter, H. M. Simmons, 
J. 'T. Sunderland, John Snyder, G. A. 
Thayer, H. W. Thomas, D, N. Utter, 
Chas. Van Norden. 

Twenty sermons’a year—two a month, 
except in July and August—for 50 cents, 
including postage, is the plah. This as 
a block price, when ten or more copies 
are sent to one address. Individual sub- 
scribers will be supplied at $1.00 per year, 
post-paid. We invite ministers to collect 
a small sum for the special purpose; or 
church-trustees, as such,‘ or generous 
friends who like the thought of this 
CuurcH Door Mission, to send in or- 
ders for 25, 50,100 and 150 copies for 
their church. 

Now will our frends join hands, with 
us in this plan; and kindly let us ‘know 
right early, if you will, in order that, if 
possible, we may begin in March ? And 
that means prompt response. 

Please address your answer to C. H. 
Kerr, Unity Office, 135 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 

Respectfully yours, 

J. C. LEARNED, 

J. Lu. JONES, 

W.C. GANNETT, 


THE WESTERN HORTICULTURIST, 


Devoted to Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables. Samples 
free. J. H. PIERSON, Ainsworth, lowa, 


Publication Committee of 
the Western Unitarian 
Conference. 


| No. 


beyond the range, of those who bear the | 


NITY MISSION.” A NEW SERIES 

tracts to answer the question, What is Uni 

reork and to illustrate the Liberal Faith, We 
e 


Edited by members of the 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE. 


—To be ordered from— 
UNITY OFFICE, 
135, Wabash Avenue, “Chicago, Minois. 
Single copy, 5 cents, ) 
‘ Tén copies, 25 cents. j including postage. 
NOW READY: ‘ = | 
1. ‘‘Natural Religion,’ by J. Vila ales S 
2. **The Religion of Jesus,’’ by H. M. * 
3. Unitarianism as Shown in w 1 
Church Covenants, etc. re 
4. “About Prayer.’’ 
5. “The Power of the Bad,” (the West 
Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake.) | 
». 6. “Unitarianism,—Its History and its 


~ ciples," by J. C. Learned. 
7. “The Growth of Faith,’’ by H. M. Simmons. 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW. : 
)RAL INSTRUCTOR, AINSWORTH, wid 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
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4th year. Monthly, illustrated, ori inal, prac- 
AGENTS MAKE MONEY WHO SELL CH 
FAMILY PHYSICIAN. Specimen pages f 
Y ALL ODE 
le DEST EQUIPPED 
Let it be forever remembored that the a 
Chicago & North West eM, 
Is the best and shortest route to and from CI 
and Council Bluffs (Omaha),and that it is prefer <a 
CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. ~~ 
It also operates the best route and the short I o 


on trial four months, 10 cts. Mention this — 
Price, $2.00. Chase Pub. Co., Toledo, O. 
RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 
» RAILWAY 
by all well posted travelers when passing to or fi 
between 


= 


Chicago and St, Paul and Minneapol Is, 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard — 
(Green Bay ), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, 
Minn., Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Webster C 
gona, Clinton, Marshalltown, Iowa, Freeport, 
Rockford, Ill , are amongst the 800 local stat 
its lines. 
Among a few of the numerous points of 
oyed by the patrons of this road, are its [ 
COACHES. which are the finest that human art a | 
ingenuity can create; its PALATIAL SLEEF 
CARS, which are models of comfort and ele 
its PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS, which a 
unsurpassed by any; and its widely celebrated | 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS, 4 


the like of which are not run by any other road a 
wheree It short, it is asserted that it is the 
Equipped Road in the World. 

All points of interest North, Northwest and x 
of Chicago, business centres, summer resorts 4 
noted hunting and fishing grounds are accessible by — 
the various branches of this road, Rar 

It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road 
has over four hundred passenger conductors consta 
ly caring for its millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticketagent for tickets via this voata 
TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket agents “hs 
them. It costs no more to travel on this route, that — 
gives first-class accommodations, than it does tos 
by the poorly equipped roads, Ca 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer 

ety or other information not obtainable at your 

ocal ticket office, write tothe. cS i 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 
CHICAGO, ILL. “a 
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UNITY, Vol. XIIL. 


FOR 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character 
in Religion. 


- 
. 
‘ 


» With the first of March Unity enters upon its 


Seventh Vear. 


- purposes have been intensified and deepened by its 

- six years experience. 

Y _ The management will reinain in the hands of the 

same Editorial Committee that has directed its 

spent steps thus far. 
- During the last year our publishers, through the 

EU rigfective work of Mr Chas. H. Kerr, our Business 

re Agent, have becn enabled greatly to improve the 

| practical affairs of our little paper. 

a The number of those who speak through Unity 
colucnns as editorial or occasional contributors, has 
aleo increased. 

Asan indication of our prospective force we can 
do no better than to offer a partial list of those who 

_@uring the last year have lent willing hands and 


onl 


7 


_ more useful maturity. 
CONTRIBUTORS. 


JENKIN LLoOyp Jongs.—Editor. 
CHARLES H. Kerr.—Oflice Editor. 


| Pror. W. F. Aven. Miss Jenny Lu. Jones. 
Mss JANE ANDREWS. Mrs. 8. C. LL. Jones. 
. * @eo. BATCHELOR. Mrs. KATHARINE F. KERR. 
_- J, Vita BLAkF. J. C., LEARNED, 
'. Pror. Geo. L. Cary. Mrs. E. T. LEonarp. 
~~ Lyman Ciarr. Pres. A. A. LIVERMORE 
’ Miss Cora H. CLARKE. Miss Lity A. Lone. 
_ Mars. C. T. Core. Miss Jennie E. McCarne. 
> £Ropert CoLLyeEr. Mrs. ANNA B. MCMaAnHan. 
: Gero. W. Cooke. NEWTON M. MANN. 

J. H, Ckooxer. Mrs. E. E. MAREAN. 
Mrs. Grace Curtis. Epwin D. MEabD. 
BLANCHE DELAPLAINE. CHARLES D. B. MILLs. 
Joun R. FrrinGer. H. CLay NEVILLE. 

_ Miss Saran Etuis. Mrs. ANNA L. PARKER. 
 AuBerR Fore-TieER. Wm. H. PIeRson. 
‘4 Mrs. Laura F. Furness. Miss F L. Roperrs. 
| W. Exvior Furness. Mrs. Minnie 8. SAVAGE. 
Miss Appie M. Gannett. H. M. Stmmons. 
_ W.C. GANNETT. Mrs. Mary P. W. Smits. 
’ Miss Evxa A. GILEs. JOHN SNYDER. 
E. GorDon. J. N. SpPRiaG. 
L 8. GREELEY. GILES B STEBBINS. 
HatTie TyYNG GRIs- GEORGE STICKNEY. 
WOLD. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
- Stweon MILus Hayes. GeorGcE A. THAYER. 
Hon. F. He Heap. Pror. JouHn TuNIs. 
#  A.Fuornence Hitton. Davip N UTTER. 
FF. L. Hosmer. ALBERT WALKLEY. 
Muss De Erte Howarp. Kate GANNETT WELLS. 
¥ C. G. HOWLAND. Cc. W. WENDTE. 
Mrs. C. A. INGHAM. Miss ELLA WHEELER. 
 Ketsroren Janson. Mrs. E. T. WILKEs. 
ae ELLEN (. JONES. Mrs. C. P. Woo.uey. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
$1.50 per annum,in Advance. 
Sample Copies 


will be sent free to any address on application. 
Our friends are especially requested to send us the 
_.. Dames of persons likely to be interested in the 


_. paper. 
na Published by 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 
a 185 Wabash Ave., 
CHICACO. 
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- iene that we part (work done comes play) 
With”— 


Against the editor of a recently pub- 


lished cyclopedia of quotations the grave | 
charge | is brought that Pistol’s words in | 


“My eyes are dim; I cannot see.’ 


with whose help and that of our subscribers we | 
) expect to continue in nursing our infant into a— 


sant pike?” 
Its aims will remain unchanged except so far asits |‘ 


“Henry V.,”Trail’st thou the puis- 
appear under the head of 
Angling.” 


A Scotch minister, forgetting his spec- 
tacles, could not read the hymn; so he said, 
The 
precentor/ immediatly sang, “My eyes 
are deem! I caw-noot see.’ The minister 
explained, “Il spoke of my infirmity.’ 
This was sung as the second line. The | 
minister pleaded, “I merely said my eyes” 
were dim.” 
he sat down, saying, “I did not mean to 
sing a hymn.” When this line was sung 
the services closed. 


A current slander credits the Concord | 


School of Philosophy with the following | 
definitions : 


ee — - -— 


Art is the joyous externalizing of in- | 
wardness. 

Beauty is the jeyful internalization of. 
outwardness. 

Poetry is the hampered soul leaping at | 
verity. 


Truth is the so-ness of the as-it-were. | 


Right is the awful yes-ness of a 
over-soul meditating on ‘the how-ness of | 
the thing. 

Society is the heterogeneous, 
peace with the homogeneity. 

A Thing is simply an is-ness. 
is Is-ness possessed of 
Mind is am-ness. 


buying 


somew hat-ness. 


A Thrice-Told Tale. 


axpattosg wpynotns otéap ésdhetnev’ 
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Edbyapor, Osimvw Tayews SLUOTOS 
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If. 


Sprattus horrescens adipem recusat, 
Uxor et non vult tolerare macrum : 
Conjuges digni! potuere sic de- 
tergere lancem. - 
(IT. 
Jack Spratt could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean, 
And so between them both 
They licked the platter clean. 


Lolegrove Book Co 


These words were sung, and | 


Matter 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS, 


A full line of Liberal and Stand- 
ard Books constantly on hand. 
Liberal discounts to every one from 
Publishers’ prices. 


| 


| 


For a few days we shall retail 
all books at wholesale prices pre- 
vious to stock-taking, thus mak- 
ing a saving of from 25 to 33) 
per cent. over publisher prices 
for all who order ot once. 

Our Supplementary Cata- 
logue, containing titlesand prices 
‘of the principal books publish- 
ed during the last two years, 
will be mailed to any address 
on application. 
| Ordefs sent by mail will re- 
ceive prompt and careful atten- 
tion. We undertake to supply 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


on the shortest notice and at the 
lowest price. 


SPECIAL CLEARANCE LIST. 


Young’s Analytical Concordance 


to the Bible. Authorized Edition. Quarto, 
1092 pages. Cloth, net ....3..........:. $2 50) 
PE NOU. ovenssesnccteueiesscesevessceses 41) 
The same, cheaper edition, cloth..... 1 75 


Ward's English Poets. 
With an introduction by Matthew Arnold. 
4 volumes, l2mo., cloth, net $3 00 


M aca ulay’s History of England. 
© volumes, cloth, 12 mo. Well printed in 
elear type on good paper and substantially 
DOME, ~ Biasbsacc cde civedivccqesdbsccsseath 


Miss Alcott’s ** Little Women.”’ 
Illustrated edition. Small 4to. Full gilt. 
Published originally at $5.00, Net...$2 OU 


Thackeray’s Complete Works, 
11 vols. Half Calf. Net $20 OV 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO, 


135 Wabash Avenue, 
a CHICAGO, ILL. 


